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PAUL JONES. 

Below we give a portrait of this hero of the American Revo- 
Intion. He was born in the parish of Kirbean, Scotland. His 
father was a gardener whose name was Paul, but the son assumed 
that of Jones after his settlement im America. At the age of 
twelve he was bound apprentice to a merchant of Whitehaven, 
and his good conduct caused him to rise rapidly in his profession. 
At 17, he was chief mate of the Two Friends, a slave ship belong- 
ing to Jamaica, but he left the trade in disgust in a short time. 
In 1773 he went to Virginia to arrange the business of his brother 
who had just died. The American revolution broke out soon af- 
ter, and considering himself a permancnt resident of the country, 
he resolved to take part in the struggle which followed. He offer- 
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ed his services to Congress, and was commissioned a lieutenant in 
the navy in December, 1775. Jones was first lieutenant of the 
Alfred, and with his own hands hoisted the American flag, the 
first time it was ever displayed. The gallant services of Jones are 
too well known to need repetition here. The capture of the Sera- 
pis by the Bonne Homme Richard raised the fame of Jones to its 
height ; his reception at Paris, whither he went at the request of 
Franklin, was of the most flattering kind. The king presented 
him with a gold sword, and reeuested the permission of Congress 
to invest him with the military order of merit, an honor never be- 
fore conferred on one who had not borne arms under the commis- 
sion of France. On his return to America, Congress passed a 
resolution highly complimentary to him. Washington wrote him 


We 


a letter of congratulation, and he was afterward voted a gold 
medal. After several years of public service, he returned to 
Paris, where he gradually sunk into ill health and poverty, and 
died of dropsy, July 18, 1782. Our engraving below requires but 
little explanation. In the centre is a portrait of the hero whose 
history we have given above. At the left, is the flag hoisted by 
Jones for the first time. On the right is an engagement at sea. 
Below are the cannon balls, etc., and the hardy sailor who did so 
much for Jones and his fame, altogether forming a fitting remem- 
brancer of the gallant hero, whose name will ever be associated 
with the early and protracted struggles of our revolutionary war, 
and whose fame will long live in the brilliant history of our naval 
exploits. 
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THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
A Story of Art and Heart in Florence. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


FLORENCB. 
Lend thy serious hearing to what I shall unfold.— Hamlet. 


Comer with me, gentle reader, on the wings of fancy into the 
mild and genial latitude of the Tyrrhenian Seca. The delightful 
region of the Mediterranean has been the poet’s ready theme for 
ages; then let us thitherward, with high hopes and appreciating 
eyes, to enjoy the storied scenery of its shores. Touch, if you 
will, at Gibraltar; see how the tide flows through the straits! 
We go in with a flowing sail, and now we are at Corsica, Napo- 
leon’s home. Let us stop at Sardinia, with its wealth of tropical 
fruits; and we will even down to Sicily—for this mimic ocean 
teems with subjects to delight the eye even of the most casual 
observer, with its majestic boundary of Alps and Apennines, and 
the velvet carpet of its romantic shores, while its broad breast is 
dotted with the sails of the picturesque craft whose rig is peculiar 
to these scas. 

It were worth the journey we have taken, if only to behold the 
curious maritime scene before us now—made up of the felucca, 
the polacre, and the bombarda, or ketch, all equally unknown in 
our Own waters. 

Well, on with us still; let us up again and now through the 
canal of Piombino, touching at the isle of Elba, the “‘ Great Em- 
peror’s” mimic domain; step into the town lying beneath this 
rocky bluff, which is crowned by a fort—it is Porto Ferrajo. 
Look off for a moment from this rocky eminence, back of the 
town, and see the wild beauty of these Tuscan mountains on the 
main land. Now, we will over to the Italian coast, and cross, if 
you will, from Leghorn to Florence. There, we are now in the 
very lap of genius and of poetry; let us pause here and breathe 
the dreamy, soothing, balmy air of Italy. 

Florence, most favored daughter of Italy, sweet, sunny Flo- 
rence, where dwelleth the gallantry and beauty of Tuscany, with 
thy wealth of architectural beauty, thy magnificent churches and 
palaces, thy princely court and hoarded beauties—favorite of that 
genial land, we greet thee! How peacefully dost thou lay at the 
very foot of the cloud-topped Appenines, divided by the mountain- 
born Arno in its course to the sca, and over whose bosom the 
architectural genius of the land is displayed in arched bridges ; 
loveliest and best bere’ art thou of sunny, vine-clad Italy. 

The poetical luxtry of Italian genius is nowhere more plainly 
manifested than in Florence. ’Tis the artist’s favorite resort and 
best school; tis the city the traveller likes least to turn his back 
upon ; and the spot being consecrated by poetry and art, where the 
blood flows quickest through the veins, warmed by a fervid and 
glowing clime. A clime which breathes in zephyrs of aromatic 
sweetness, wafted over the fragrant blossoms of the land so redo- 
lent of loveliness, that they would seem to rival the fabled Lote 
tree, which springs by Allah’s throne, and whose flowers have a 
soul in every leaf. 

There is a breathing of the arts in the very air of Florence, 
whose galleries are crowded with the choicest collections of paint- 
ings and statuary in the world. Here have ever congregated the 
talent and beauty of every clime. With the painter, the poet, the 
sculptor, here sleep, in she city of the silent, Michael Angelo, 
Alfieri, and like spirits, rendering it hallowed ground to the lovers 
of art. Proud and lovely city, with thy sylvan Casino spreading 
its riches of green sward and noble trees along the banks of the 
silvery Arno, well may a Florentine be proud of his birthplace ! 

It is in Florence, this very paradise of art, that our tale opens. 
Here the poor scholar or artist, who seeks to perfect himself by 
viewing the glorious works of the old masters, may live like a 
prince on the most moderate and frugal means, in a bright and 
sunny land, where the heart’s blood leaps most swiftly to the 
promptings of imagination ; where the female form earliest attains 
its wonted beauty, and longest holds its sway over the heart; 
where art and nature both combine to entrance the soul in admira- 
tion; in that land of the sun—genial Italy; that soft, yet wild 
country, whose children learn the knowledge of poetry and art 
from visible things, while the rest of the world derive them from 
books. 

It was noonday in Florence, and a group of artists were wend- 
ing their way from the grand gallery to their midday meal. It 
was a motley sight to look upon them as they gaily chatted to- 
gether—for among them were men of different countries. There 
was the rough, hearty Englishman, the light, witty Frenchman, 
the intelligent and manly-looking American, the dark, swarthy 
Spaniard side by side with the dark Italian—fit companions, both 
in outward hue and their native character—and many others, 
forming a group of peculiar interest to the beholder. 

As the troop emerged from a narrow street and came full upon 
the bright and sunny piazza, near the splendid shaft of the Cam- 
panile, the g0fgeous equipage of the Grand Duke was passing the 
spot. The monarch was returning from a morning drive in the 
Casino ‘witha small retinue, und accompanied by one or two 
strangers of. distinction. The group paused for a moment to wit- 
ness the passing of the duke and his suite, and then turned gaily 
towards their hotel to dine, the duke forming a new theme of con- 
versation to those who, conversing under the disadvantage of but 
partially understanding seach other, from the variety of tongues 
aniong them, ever chose the most visible subject fer comment. 


“ What a brilliant turn-out,” said ono, in honest admiration. 

“ Those leaders are as proud as their master,” said another. 

“But he becomes his state well, if he is proud,” answered a 
third. 

“Newman could n’t get up a better four in hand,” said the first 
speaker, a young Londoner. 

“ Who is that by the side of the duke 1” asked one. 

“The English consul,” replied his countryman ; “ you ought to 
know him.” 

“The whole affair now is wanting to my eye,” said a young, 
sentimental artist. 

“ And. what docs it want, pray, Mister Critic?” asked the Eng- 
lishman. 

“ A woman.” 

* Egad, that’s true! There should be a woman in the picture, 
if it was to be painted, if only to introduce color.” 

* Don’t be so mercenary,” added the other. 

And the group thus idly conversing lounged on their way to 
dine. But see, one of their number still lingers near the base of 
the shaft, apparently absorbed in admiring its beautiful propor- 
tions ; his pale but fine intellectual features overspread by a spirit 
of admiration as he beholds the column. But still there is some 
other motive than mere curiosity that engages him thus ; he seems 
to have thus designedly dropped the company of the party he was 
just with. Now suddenly turning and satisfying himself that his 
late companions were out of sight, the young artist—for so his 
appearance evidently bespoke himn—slowly and sadly retraced his 
steps toward the grand gallery. 

The expression of his countenance was that of suffering and 
physical pain, as well as of mental inquietude; but his late com- 
panions had none of them noticed or cared for this. They could 
take especial cognizance of the points of excellence in the duke’s 
horses, but not of the grief that shaded a fellow-being’s counte- 
nance. No, the single artist, who now retraced his steps from the 
base of the Campanile, let his cause for sadness arise from what- 
ever source it might, was alone in his sufferings, and without any 
one to share his sorrows. . 

Once or twice he seemed to hesitate and half turn round again, 
as if to join the party he had left; but some inward prompting ap- 
peared to prevent him from doing so, and once more he walked on 
by the same street which he had just came. A sigh now and then 
heaved his breast, as though some mental or physical suffering 
moved him, but his form was erect, and his step not that of one 
weakened by physical disease. And yet in looking upon him, an 
instinctive desire would have possessed the careful observer to 
offer him aid in some form, 


CHAPTER II. 
OUR HERO AND HEROINE. 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see.— Merchant of Venice. 


Art the close of a long summer’s day under the skies of Italy, 
the shades of twilight were deepening on a verdant and vine-clad 
hillside of the Val d’Arno, when two lovers, who had evidently 
been strolling together, sat down side by side under a natural 
trellis of vines. The twilight hour of midsammer will lend en- 
chantment to almost any scene; but this is peculiarly the case in 
Italy, where every shadow seems poetic—every view fit for the 
painter’s canvass. 

The gentleman was of frank and manly bearing, and as he had 
approached the spot where they now sat, with the graceful figure 
of his fair companion leaning upon his arm, he evinced that soft 
and persuasive micn, that easy elegance of manner and polish in 
his address, which travel and good society can alone impart. 
Around his noble forehead, now bared to the gentle breeze, his 
long auburn hair hung in waving ringlets, after the style of the 
period, while his countenance was of that intelligent and thought- 
ful cast, tinted by a shade of sorrow, which rarely fails to captivate 
the eye. 

In person, he was rather tall, erect and well-proportioned, 
though perhaps he was rather thin in flesh to appear to so good 
advantage as he might have done, yet altogether he was of hand- 
some form and pleasant mien. [lis dress bespoke the hollowness 
of his purse, notwithstanding he bore about him the indelible 
marks of a gentleman ; and the careful observer would have recog- 
nized in him the artist that had separated from his companions on 
the Plaza at noonday near the shaft of the Campanile. 

His companion was manifestly a lady of rank and a most lovely 
female, satisfying the eye at the first glance, and constantly pleas- 
ing the longer it dwelt upon her. When we describe an Italian 
lady as being beautiful, she must be so indeed ; for there is no half 
way between beauty and the opposite extreme here. ‘There are 
but few really handsome women in Tuscany, but these few are of 
a class of beauty that may well have ravished the rest of their sex 
in this fair clime. Her countenance was radiant with thought and 
feeling, and her large and dewy eyes of blue—nature’s own sweet 
tint—rested fondly on him by her side. 

Her rich and abundant dark hair was parted smoothly across 
her unblemished forehead, which might have been marble, so 


smeoth and pure, but for the warm blood -that flowed through 
those delicate blue channels. ‘The month and features were of the 
Grecian ‘model, and when she smiled she showed a ravishing 
sweetness of expression, and teeth that rivalled those of an Indian. 
In form, ‘her person was slightly yoluptaous; though strictly 
within the model of true female delicacy. ‘Such is a sketch of the 
two whom we at the outset denominated as lovers; and such they 
were, as the progress of our story will disclose. 

“ There is much between thee and me, Florinda,” said her com- 
panion, sighing heavily ; “and of a metal worse than all othors— 


pride and gold! jailors both of the daring beart !” 


“ Nay, dear Carlton, thou art ever foreboding ills,” said the lady 
persuasively, and in a voice as sweet as that of the idolized Pagoda 
Thrush of India. 

“ Perhaps so; and yet full well I know that I am no favorite of 
fortune, by stern experience.” 

“ She will smile on thee yet, believe me, Carlton ; and the more 
sweetly for this seeming neglect. She’s a fickle goddess, and often 
plays the coquette, but, like others of this class, she seldom chides 
but she smiles again the more winningly.” 

“ She has already done so through thee, Florinda.” 

Florinda answered with her eyes. 

* Ah, I am blessed indeed in thee; and poorly do I appreciate 
the blessing of thy love, when I forget myself and complain.” 

“ Now thou art content.” 

“In thy smiles, dearest, ever.” 

And Carlton pressed the hand with fervor to his lip that was 
smilingly extended towards him. 

“ Ah, how long it may be before I can call this little hand mine.” 

“Tt is thine already, Carlton.” 

“ Thy heart is, I trust; but the hand, Florinda, is quite another 
thing.” 

“True, Carlton.” 

“My means are so humble.” 

“You would make them so.” 

“ But are they not, Florinda ?” 

* Not in my eyes.” 

“The future looks dark to me.” 

“ The great proficiency you have attained in your profession, as 
an artist, dear Carlton, argues well for our hopes. Already has 
thy name reached the Grand Duke as one of remarkable ability in 
thy noble art; and such constant attention and unwearied industry 
must ensure improvement.” 

“ True, dearest, I may in time hope to be counted a worthy 
follower of those whose noble efforts grace the grand gallery, and 
the halls of the Palazzo Pitti; but alas, many years of toil might 
not place me in the pecuniary cye of the duke, as a fitting suitor 
for thy peerless portion. And then, Florinda, the pride of birth! 
Alas! I have little hopes of ever attaining my most earnest wish— 
that which would render me the envy of all Florence—thy hand, 
Florinda.” 

“Have I not possessions enough for both of us, dear Carlton ? 
Indeed, Iam told that my rightful property bears a goodly pro- 
portion to that of the Grand Duke himself, who has the reputation 
here in Florence of possessing unbounded wealth—actually un- 
equalled in amount by that of any European monarch. Until the 
prospect of aiding you by this amplitude of fortune‘occurred to 
my mind, I saw no value in this boasted wealth; but now that I 
know that you will be benefited by it, Carlton, I-rejoice at its 
possession and its magnitude.” 

“Dearest,” said the artist, as he listened to her generous 
declaration. 

“There will be no want, no question of necessity; all shall be 
yours.” 

“Tn your love and kindness of heart, you do not consider these 
things as does the world, Florinda. The greater the amount of 
thy riches, the. farther art thou removed from me; thus reasoneth 
the world—the cold and calculating world.” 


“Nay, Carlton, thou art again foreboding,” said the lady in the 
sweet, honeyed tongue of her land. “ All will yet be as our hearts 
could wish, I am confident.” / 

“ Love sees with blind eyes, dearest.” 

“I know the proverb; but each case is a peculiar one, and this 
—is not this more so than any other?” 

“So thy gentle heart would make it,” he answered tenderly. 

“ And will not yours assent ?” 

“In one respect—yes.” 

“ And that is—” 

“Nover was one 80 loved as thou ert; and yet who could look 
upon those eyes, and hear thee speak thus, and know the goodness 
and gentleness of thy kind heart, and not love thee, Florinda 1” 

Ah, flatterer 

“ Dost thou mean that?” said Carlton, earnestly and quickly. 

“Nay, forgive me, Carlton,” said his fair companion. 

“ Always but when thou shalt question my sincerity; and yet,” 
he continued, after a moment’s pause, “there are ample grounds 
for such suspicions.” 

“ Say not so, Carlton.” 

“Behold thy large fortane; am I not penniless ?—thy noble 
birth ; am I not an humble citizen? O, Florinda, there are few in 
this cold and mercenary world that would accord to me, under 
these circumstances, the meed of sincerity.” 

“There is one who will never doubt thee,” said the lovely girl, 
placing a hand affectionately within his. 

“Dear Florinda, I have thought of another tie to bind us to 
each other still more dearly, if possible.” 

“Pray, what is that, Carlton ?”’ 

“We are both orphans, Florinda ; both stand, as it were, alone 
in the world, without anynatural protectors even from childhood.” 

“True,” said Florinda, “my parents died while I was yet too 
young to know or love them ; and thine, Carlton ?” 

“ While I was an infant.” 

“How pleasant it mist be to have parents to love and advise 
‘one. I have often enviéd my companions.” 

“Ay, it must indeed be a source of happiness ; and none would 
seem to deserve them more than so gentle a spirit as thine.” 

“Tt is indeed an enviable blessing.” 

“Father and mother are sweet words,” said the artist, thought- 
fally, and drawing her gently to his side. 

“They are sweet words,” said Florinda; while a sympathetic 
tear trembled for a moment beneath these long eyelashes, proving 
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the poet’s words, “ that beauty’s tears are lovelier than her smiles.” 
Carlton saw and marked the truant jewel as it glided down her 
fair cheek. 

And thus they talked on of love, of griefs and hopes, Carlton 
pressing the hand of his lovely companion affectionately to his 
lips at times, with a gentle and affectionate tenderness far more 
eloquent than words ; while the response that met this token from 
her expressive face might have told the most casual observer how 
dearly and how deeply she loved the young artist, and how the 
simplest token of tenderness from him was cherished by her. 

La Signora Florinda was a grand-daughter of the house of Car- 
rati, one of the oldest and proudest of all Italy. Having been 

- placed in a convent in the environs of Florence for her education, 
the Grand Duke by chance met her while quite young, and learn- 
img her name, he at once knew her to be an orphan, and now 
under the care of her uncle Signor Latrezzi. By his own request 
he became her guardian, and from that time Florinda became an 
inmate of the palace of the duke, and the constant companion of 
the duchess. 

Her parents deceased, as the reader has already gathered, while 
she was yet a child, leaving her an immense property, which was 
now in the hands of her protector, the monarch himself. About 
the time, or rather some months previous to the commencement, 
of our tale, the duchess had died of consumption. Filorinda for 
more than a year had been her intimate and dearly loved com- 
panion, and for this reason alone was dearly prized by the Grand 
Duke, who still sincerely mourned his wife’s death. 

The deep devotion and constancy of this monarch, Leopold of 
Tuscany, to his wife, evinced an affection rarcly found in mar- 
riages of state. Inconsolable for her death, he shut himself from 
the world for a long time, weeping in secret the affliction he had 
sustained in her loss. To this day there ornaments the private 
apartments of the Pitti Palace busts of the grand duchess, and 
portraits of her by the first artists ; on the walls of the duke’s pri- 
vate study there is a full length portrait of his wife done in fresco, 
representing her to be what she really was, a noble and lovely 
woman. 

Since the death of the duchess, Florinda had experienced, as we 
have intimated, an increased degree of fatherly care and affection 
from the duke, because of the fact of her intimacy with her whom 
he had now lost. The duchess, during the period that Florinda 
had been with her, had contracted for her a tender affection, and 
did not forget in the trying moments of her last hours to com- 
mend her to the continued and true guidance of the duke. This 
circumstance of course rendered her an object of renewed interest 
and regard in the eyes of her noble protector, with whom she 
dwelt as though she had been his own well-beloved child. 

In addition to this, she presented claims to his kind protection, 
from the fact that she was an orphan, the last of a proud and 
noble house long attached to the service of the crown—a fact that 
had in the first place attracted his interest. 

“Come, Carlton,” said the lady, with a sweet smile, “now tell 
me one of those Rhine legends which you relate with such spirit. 
You promised me another.” 

“T will, dearest,” was the reply; and her companion, drawing 
still closer to her side, began as the next chapter will relate. 


CHAPTER III. 
A RHINE LEGEND. 
An honest tale speeds best being plainly told.—King Richard ITI. 


“ Tue valley of the Rhine,” commenced Carlton, “is no more 
famous for its classic beauty than for the romance of its historic 
story; and the traveller is sure, while his eyes drink in of the 
beauty of its scenery, to have his ears regaled with the tragic 
record of its neighborhood. The name of Petard—the name of as 
bold a bandit as ever led a company of mountain-robbers—has 
become classic as any historic name of the Germanic confederacy, 
or the Italian states, by reason of the influence he exerted, the 
boldness of. his deeds, the oftentimes chivalric character of his 
conduct; but, above all, for his singular personal bravery, and his 
remarkable prowess in battle. Only second, as it regarded the 
extent of his fame, to the renowned Schinderhannes, he even 
exceeded that bold and romantic bandit in the general character 
of his purposes, and the extraordinary success that attended his 
plans of operation. 

“Petard held one of those lofty mountain passes,” continued 
Carlton, ‘that lead from the valley of the Rhine, and through 
which st times much travel passed. Here he had so thoroughly 
entrenched himself, with his band of some sixty bravadoes, at the 
time of our story, that ten and twenty times his own force sent 


against him, in the shape of the regular government troops, had 
utterly failéd to reach even the outer walls of his retreat, they be- 
ing entrapped in all manner of snares, and shot down like a herd 
of wild anti @istracted animals. Several repetitions of these at- 
tempts with similar results had fairly disheartened the officers and 
soldiery, and they utterly refused to proceed on any such danger- 
ous service for the future, while the officers of the government in 


their weakness were quite powerless. So that Petard remained 
virtually the master of the district,and levied such tax as he 
pleased upon such of the better classes as he could arrest upon 
the road. 

“The story of Petard’s generous charity to the peasantry is 
preserved and related to the traveller by the grateful people; and 
there is no doubt that, springing from this class, he felt a sympa- 
thy for them that induced this honest generosity towards them on 
his part. The cunning plans which he and his band adopted to 
obtain the necessary information for the prosecution of their de- 
signs, it would be tedious torelate. The peasantry, ever oppressed 


by those in-authority, were, of course, most faithful to the interests 
of this famous outlaw, to whose open hand they often came for 
bread, and who was ever ready to aid them. Thus, no bribery 
nor offered rewards could induce one of these rough but true- 
hearted mountaineers to betray Petard, or disclose the secret 
paths that led to his lofty stronghold. 

“Cunning beyond what usually falls to the lot of roguery,” 
continued Carlton, “ Petard delighted in outwitting his enemies 
of the law, and in leading those whom he desired to fleece into his 
net. ‘Thus practised in intrigue, he plumed himself in detecting 
any trick that was attempted against him; and thus on the con- 
stant qui vive, he was enabled to avoid detection and arrest. Ev- 
ery cffort, however ingenious, that the officers of the government 
mage, was therefore futile and of no advantage; and Petard was 
still regarded as master of his mountain home, and leader of as 
brave a band as ever beset a traveller’s carriage, or broke the 
ranks of a treasury escort. 

“ Those were wild and lawless times when the feudal spirit and 
power had not yet lost all its sway, and when each man’s house 
was often made to be his castle, and himself called upon to defend 
it with his life. Might made right; the strong hand often carried 
it against the law, and justice often slept. It sounds like romance 
indeed to depict those times.” 

“ It does, indeed,” said Florinda ; “ but go on, Carlton, do not 
interrupt the story.” 

“On the left bank of the noble river, in whose valley this story 
is laid,” said Carlton, “rose the turrets and towers of Botztetz 
castle, the remains only of one of the fine old strongholds of the 
middle ages, which had by degrees descended through generations, 
until it was now the home of a rich, retired merchant from Cob- 
lentz, who was repairing it and removing the rubbish that age had 
collected about it. Himself a man of distinguished family, Karl 
Etzwell had retired from the bustle of his heavy business, pur- 
chased this place, and proposed here to make himself a home, and 
here to die. The old merchant had an only child whom he idol- 
ized, and for whom alone he seemed to live since his wife and 
other children had died. 

“ Bettina was one of those delicate, lovely-featured children of 
grace and beauty that would have been chosen in “ Merrie Eng- 
land” to preside over a tournament, as queen of beauty, in Ivan- 
hoe’s time. Born to bloom in a peculiar period of history, her 
character partook in some measure of the characteristics of the 
times. To our age, Florinda, and our appreciation, this lovely 
woman would have seemed rather Amazonian. She rode her fine 
and dashing horse with a free rein, and in the vigor of her robust 
health she could walk for miles, if need be. Yet still Bettina 
lacked not for tenderness and gentleness of spirit. She loved her 
father, was fond of music, and sung most sweetly to her own 
accompaniment upon the guitar. 

“Egbert Hosfeldt was the descendant of a proud line of ances- 
tors, and was himself now left alone of all his fumily. His castle 
was on the opposite side of the Rhine, and ere Karl Etzwell’s 
daughter had been a twelvemonth at her father’s new home among 
the now half-restored towers of Botztetz Castle, Egbert Hosfeldt 
and Bettina were the most tender friends. His boat was ever on 
the left shore at nightfall, though his castle was on the right. No 
carpet knight was he, Florinda; he pulled his own oar. He was 
as stout of limb as of heart, and yet was as gentle when by Bet- 
tina’s side as the tame doves she fondled. His was indeed a 
knightly figure to look upon. He had often distinguished him- 
self upon the tented field, and in the forest sports. He lived in 
an age when personal prowess was highly esteemed, and when 
those high in birth failed not to mature the strong muscles and 
stout limbs which Providence had vouchsafed to them. 

“My story, Florinda, opens upon one of those soft summer 
twilights which hang over this incomparable valley to-day, as they 
did centuries gone by. Two figures rested near a soft bed of 
flowers in the broad grounds of Botztez Castle. The luxuriant, 
curling hair of delicate auburn that strayed so freely over the neck 
and shoulders of the female figure, betrayed her to be the lovely 
daughter of Herr Karl Etzwell; while the reader would have 
recognized at once in the person by her side, the fine athletic fig- 
ure of Egbert. They sat in tender proximity to each other, and 
Bettina was listening to Egbert’s eloquent story of the olden times, 
and of the many chivalric deeds for which the neighborhood of this 
spot was celebrated. He told her, too, of legends connected with 
the very towers and battlements that now surrounded them, until 
at last the lateness of the hour warned them that they must part; 
and the gallant Egbert, pressing her band tenderly to his lips, 
bade her a brief farewell as he said, and would meet her there 
again with the twilight hour on the following day. 

“Scarcely had he left her side when a decrepid figure, dressed 
in as shabby garb as ever clothed a beggar woman, tottled towards 
her, and in saddest tones besought the fair girl to come a few steps 
from the castle walls to aid her in carrying her sick infant, who 
she feared was dying. The chords of tender sympathy were at 
once touched, and Bettina followed the old woman outside the 
walls, and beyond an angle of the ruins a few rods, when the per- 


son who had so excited her commiseration suddenly stopped, and 


tossing off the wretched rags he wore, he stood before her the ath- 
letic leader of banditti, Petard 

“ How frigh#ful !” said Florinda, interrupting him. 

“The faint scream Bettina uttered,” continued Carlton, “was 
smothered by his ready adroitness; and seizing the fainting girl, 
as though she was an infant, the robber bore her away to a spot 
concealed by the darkness, where several of his confederates met 
him, as had been preconcerted ; and in a few minutes after Egbert 
had left her side, Bettina, all unconscious, was being carried far 
away to the almost impregnable stronghold of the robbers. 

“It weuld be vain to attempt a description of the consternation 


and misery of her father when it was found that his child—she 
who was everything to him ; whom he loved better than life itself 
—was lost. Whither to seek her no one knew. The most im- 
probable places were searched. Egbert, who was last seen with 
her, was sent for; but he could give them no information. He 
supposed, of course, that she returned directly home after he 
parted with her. Every conceivable means were adopted to dis- 
cover some trace of the missing girl, but all in vain, and the most 
tantalizing anguish took possession of every bosom. Two days 
had passed in this fruitless and agonizing search, when a note was 
delivered at the castle which threw light upon her disappearance. 
The purport of the note was to this effect : 


“*Kart daughter is safe in my ion. 
Her simplest wish is strictly regarded. No harm shall come to 
her, provided you pay the ransom of one thousand marks_of gold. 
You may not possess the ready means, rich as you are, to prodace 
this sum at once; therefore it may be paid in four instalments, 
and in four months of time, if you can do no better. When the 
sum shall be paid, your daughter will be restored to you as pure 
and unharmed as when she left you. You have two days to think 
upon this. My messenger will then see you, and receive the first 
instalment of the money. ‘Those who know me will tell you that 
you had better not harm one hair of that messenger’s head, but 
your best course will be to meet this demand. 

‘ Signed, Petarp.’ 

“The mystery was solved, and the father knew that the robber, 
vile as he was, would keep his word; that though Bettina was 
thus fearfully situated, Petard would protect and restore her, if he 
acceded to his demand. The sum named was far beyond his 
means to raise before the expiration of a considerable period of 
time; for though, as the robber chief denominated him, rich, yet 
the princely sum of money demanded could hardly have been 
raised at once, had the united interest of the country for miles 
round been brought to bear upon it. 

“ After consulting with Egbert and other friends, the father saw 
that there was but one course left for him to pursue under the eir- 
cumstances of the case, and that was to comply with the demand 
as far as was possible, and to get ready the first instalment of the 
money for the following day. It would have been madness for 
him—his daughter’s safety, of course, being paramount to every 
other idea—to have called upon the authorities to serve him. 
They had already, as we have before stated, often failed in their 
efforts upon the robber; and to incense Petard against him, was 
for the father to sacrifice the life of his child. Thus influenced, 
the sum of money demanded as the first instalment was made up 
by the assistance of Egbert and others, and was quietly paid over 
to the robber messenger, by the anxious father of Bettina. 

“Tt was a fearful thought to father and lover, that there was 
even a possibility of Bettina’s remaining in the hands of those 
fierce and lawless men for such a period of time as had been 
named. Yet it would be impossible to raise the amount of the 
ransom in a shorter period of time. Four months seemed to them 
almost as so many years, and Egbert longed, at the head of a few 
faithful followers, to attack the redoubtable brigand; but this 
would have been to sacrifice Bettina’s life at once. Alas! the 
ransom, and the ransom only, could liberate her, all agreed. 

“ But I weary you, dearest, and will at another time complete 
my story.” 

“ As you will, Carlton; and so now, indeed, good night. You 
will come with the sunset, to-morrow ?” 


“T will, dearest.” o¢ 
[ro BE conTINUED.]} 
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PRESERVING FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 


A friend has just informed us that fruit and flowers may be pre- 
served from decay and fading by immersing them in a solution of 
gum Arabic and water two or three times, waiting a sufficient 
time between each immersion to allow the gum to dry. This 
process covers the surfaces of the fruit with a thin coating of the 
gum, which is entirely impervious to the air, and thus prevents the 
decay of the fruit, or the withering of the flower. Our friend has 
roses thus preserved, which have all the beauty and fragrance of 
freshly-plucked ones, thongh they have been separated from the 
parent stem for many months. To insure success in experiments 
of this kind, it should be borne in mind that the whole surface 
must be completely covered ; for if the air only gets entrance at a 

in-hole, the labor will all be lost. In preserving specimens of 

ruit, particular care should be taken to cover the stem, end and 
all, with the gum. A good way is to wind a thread of silk about 
the stem, and then sink it slowly in the solution, which should not 
be so strong as to leave a particle of the gum undissolved. The 
gum is so perfectly transparent, that you can with difficulty detect 
its presence, except by the touch. Here we have another simple 
method of fixing the fleeting beauty of nature, and surroundin, 
ourselves ever with those objects which do most elevate the mind, 
refine the taste, and purify the heart-—Country Gentleman. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The words of the English language are a compound of several 
foreign languages. The English language may be looked om 
as a complication, both in words and expressions, of various dia- 
lects. eir origin is from the Saxon . Our laws were 
derived from the Norman, our military terms from the French, our 
scientific names from the Greeks, and our stock of nouns from the 
the medium of the French. Almost all the verbs 
are taken from the German, and nearly 


ry Eng 
lish lan is com of 15,734 words—of which 6732 are 
4312 French, 1665 fromethe Saxon, 1669 


from the 

from the i 

from the Danish, 56 from the S$ , 50 from the Icelandic, 
31 from the Swedish, 31 from the Gothic, 16 from the Hebrew, 
15 from the Teutonic, and the remainder from the Arabic, Syriac, 
ag Portuguese, Irish, Scotch and other languages.—New 
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beyond it overbears 


carry a 
man never so little his poise, dashes him 


to pieces.—Laecon. 
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THOMAS MOORE. 

The portrait we give herewith represents this gifted 
bard in the later years of his life, when he had lost much 
of that florid and ruddy appearance which marked his as- 
oe in his meridian. He died in the carly part of 1852. 

e had for a long time been the victim of mental imbe- 
cility; and that mind, whose brilliant coruscations of wit 
and fancy were the theme of wonder and admiration of his 
contemporaries for so long a time, was shrouded in the 
gioom of mental darkness. Like the sad lot which befell 
another genius of Ireland, Dean Swift, his last years were 
those of helpless fatuity. He died at his residence, Slo- 


perton Cottage, Devizes Feb: 26, 1852, at 
~~ ruary 26, 


CRONSTADT IN RUSSIA. 

Cronstadt, a view of which we give below, is a menely 
fortified maritime town of Russia, and is the port of the 
city of St. Petersburg, besides being the principal station 
of the Russian navy. Being, as it were, the outwork of 
St. Petersburg, it is very strongly fortified. The narrow 
channel which bounds the island of Kotline south, and is 
the only practicable ds « from the gulf of Finland to 
the cape, is protected on the side of Cronstadt by a fort- 
ress erected on a detached islet; and on the opposite side 
by the batteries of the Riesbank, and the castle of Crons- 
lot. The streets of Cronstadt are regular and generally 
paved; but the houses are mostly of wood, and only one 
story in height. The town is divided into two grand scc- 
tions—those of the commandant and the admiralty—and 
into four subdivisions; it is traversed by two navigable 
canals—those of Peter the Great, and of Catherine. The 
former, commenced in 172] and finished in 1752, is three 
and a half furlongs in length, by about thirty yards wide, 
and bordered with stone work. It is in the form of a 
cross, one of its arms communicating with a dock paved 
with granite, in which ten ships of the line may be repaired 
at once. The Catherine canal, begun in 1782, is much 
more extensive, and bordered with granite; it communi- 
cates with the mercantile port, and is used chiefly for com- 
mercial purposes. Between these two canals is the Italian 
palace, built and formerly inhabited by Prince Menchikoff, 
now a school for Baltic pilots with three hundred pupils. 
The other principal public buildings and establishments 
are the naval hospital, with 2500 beds, the civil hospital, 
arsenal, cannon and ball foundry, admiralty, barracks, 
custom-house, Protestant college, etc. Peter the Great 
had a residence and a en here; the latter continues to 
be a public promenade. But of the trees planted by the creative 
hand of Peter, only a few remain ; here is, however, a bust of the 
eat emperor on a column, which bears an inscription stating 

at he founded Cronstadt in 1703. On the south side of the 
town are the three ports—the east or Imperial port will accommo- 
date thirty-five ships of the line, besides small vessels ; the second 
or middle port, used chiefly for the equipment or repair of ships, 
has attached to it some building docks and pitch-houses, and a 
powder magazine ; the west or mercantile ne is capable of ac- 
commodating 600 vessels of any size. The war harbor is the 
rincipal station of the Russian fieet. Adjoining it are the docks 
Bor building and careening ships of war. They can hold ten men 
of war, and are faced with stone and paved with granite ; they are 
40 feet deep and 105 broad. The man of war’s mole is an inter- 
esting structure, enclosed by a strong rampart of granite, built in 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MOORE, 


the sea, under the direction of the late admiral Greig. Here is a 
foundry for casting cannon, and a ropewalk for manufacturing 
cables, with magazines of naval stores. All these ports are very 
strongly fortified, of a convenient depth, and safe; but the fresh- 
ness of the water injures ships which remain long in them; and 
the bay of Cronstadt is liable to be blocked up with ice for several 
months of the year. Two thirds of the whole external commerce 
of Russia is carried on through Cronstadt. Most ships load and 
unload here, and goods are conveyed to and from St. Petersbu 

by means of lighters, the channel higher up being generally avail- 
site only for vessels drawing not more than seven or eight feet of 
water. At the present moment, Cronstadt occupies a prominent 
place in the public ming as one of the points where the allied 
fleets will make their strengest efforts to harass the Russians, as 
it is to so great a degree the key to the capital. 


if 


THE ENGLISH AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Of all the allied troops, the appearance of tho 93d 
landers in Constantinople seems to have caused the 
est surprise and excitement among the trowsered tur- 
baned Turks. The soldiers of the 93d are in the first 
place stout and strapping fellows; in the next their tall 
caps and showy plumes increase their stature in the e 
of all beholders. And then their red jackets, short kilts, 
and bare but brawny legs, draw attention towards them 
wherever they go, and the Turks could not conceal their 
astonishment and admiration as they first made their ad- 
vent. A Constantinople letter states that the Highlanders 
as they pushed their way through the crowds that blocked 
the narrow and ill-paved streets of the city, good-humor- 
edly cursed the strange, dirty-looking foreignering chaps 
in turbans who stood gaping in their way, while they also 
cast sly glances and cracked a few jokes at the oo 
whose yellow boots, 1 , bright-colored wrappers, 
pale faces with “double mufiles on,” attracted a 
share of their attention, while the fair Turks, in their turn, 
were by no means the least interested and curious amo 
the crowd ; all, both men and women, admired their h 
stature, their broad chests, their muscular limbs, their mar- 
tial bearing, and the natural ease of their movements, and 
finding no words to express their admiration, th y 
to their usual assertion that “ Allah is Allah,’ and that 
many of his creations are formidable. But what most 
struck the Turks, who in the matter of trowsers are wont 
to go to the widest extent, was the fact that these formid- 
able soldiers actually wore no pantaloons. After a great 
deal of diseussion, some of the aged and more cunning de- 
cided that the bare knees of the Scotchmen were a mere 
bravado, and that trowsers of some sort were concealed 
under the kilt. An Englishman who knew Turkish, and 
who had been holding some conversation with the natives, 
was — to on the subject:—and was asked, “ Are 
those fine soldiers indeed trowserless?” He translated the 
question to one of the Highlanders, who pulling up his 
kilt and slapping his brawny thigh, exclaimed that there 
was blood enough in that to keep him warm even without 
trowsers. The Turk sighed, and said: “If we had such 


soldiers we would not want your help against the Rus- 
sians ;” and upon the Englishman’s asking him whether it 
would not be advisable to propagate the species in the 


country, the old Turk sighed in, saying, “It will be 
done, whether we like it or not.” At Scutari, and also at 
Gallipoli, the English soldiers seem to have attracted far 
more attention than the French; their superior size, and 
rich red uniforms, may have caused this. On one occasion two 
madier guards in their huge bearskin caps crossed the strait 
en Scutari to visit the city. They were followed by a crowd 
anxious to find out what distinguished persons they were who wore 
such caps. They passed for generals at the least. The bearskin 
cap has astonished the Turks more than all the army besides. 
“Bismillah, what a hat! What can it be? Can they take it 
off?” The French have in the meantime worked wonders at Gal- 
lipoli ; one account says that they have made broad streets, have 
aved them, have lighted them with lamps, have numbered the 
ouses, have opened restaurants, and established a regular tariff 
of priges, and have erected a beautiful quay to land the troops 
from vessels. ‘The Turks look on with wonder and admira- 
tion at these sudden transformations and innovations upon their 
old, wornout customs and institutions.—London Leader. 
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M. JULIEN, 
Herewith t of 


sician, who has been giving for 
some months it a series of con- 
certs in our pal cities, from 

to New Orleans, which 

have -outstripped everything of the 
kind in novelty, excellence, effect, 

and ee audiences, that have hap- 
since the departure of Jenn 

nd Som our shores. 
some singularly exciting an 

in the of 


York will give a pretty fair idea of 
the man and his wonderful troupe. 
Exactly in the middle of the vast 
orchestra was a crimson platform 
edged with gold, and upon this 
tastic gilt re su a 
desk, and behi 
arm-chair, decorated in white and 
gold, and tapestried with crimson 
velvet, a sort of throne for the mu- 
sical monarch. He steps forward, 
and we seo those ambrosial whis- 
kers arid moustache which Punch 
has immortalized ; we gaze upon 
that immaculate waistcoat, that 
transcendent shirt front, and that 
unutterable cravat, which will be 
“read about ” hereafter ; the mon- 
arch graciously and graccfully ac- 
cepts the tumultuous homage of 
the assembled thousands, grasps 
his sceptre, and the violins wail 
forth the first broken phrase of the 
opening overture, which is splen- 
didly performed. The vast 
of strings, the oy pure q 
ity of tone, and the absolute exe- 
cution of the wind band, the mar- 
vellous drilling of the entire body, 
and the conductor’s unexceptiona- 
ble construction of the score, make 
the hearing of this composition an 
event to be remembered. But Mon- 
sieur Julien again claims our atten- 
tion, and intends to have it, and 
will accomplish his intent. The 
last idea to be allowed to enter the 
minds of the auditors is that the 
composer or have 
any mey in ucing these fine 
Te must be Ju- 
lien who not only hides the whirl- 
wind and controls the storm, but 
who furnishes the tempest, the 
thunder and the lightning. Other 
conductors use their batons to di- 
rect their orchestra. Not so with 
Monsieur Julien. His band is so 
well drilled at rehearsal that it 
conducts itself at performances, 
while he uses his baton to direct 
the audience. It is continually in 
motion, but to judge from its posi- 
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tion, whether it is moving in the 
first, the middle, or the last part of 
a measure would bea puzzling mat- 
ter. Its use in Monsieur Jalien’s 
hands is to seem to draw out the 
music from one instrument and 
another as if it were an enchant- 
er’s wand. Now Monsieur Julien 
lets it float lazily over the heads of 
the violins as they bow off a grace- 
ful legato; now he brings it chick- 
ering down through the air as he 
stretches himself and it towards a 
flute which is executing a descend- 
ing staccato; and it chickers up 
again as the oboe responds in aa 
ascending reply. uddenly he 
wheels bolt around, with his back 
to the audience, and brings it 
down with vigorous blows and pon- 
derous manner over trumpets, 
horns, trombones and opheclides, 
and the very castle rocks with the 
tremendous peal which it seems to 
startle from their brazen throats. 
An undulating murmur runs 
through the string band ; it follows, 
or is followed & the inevitable 
baton, which is swept slowly round 
the orchestra. he movement 
quickens, and the baton accelerates 
its inspiring pulsations. It seems 
to lift the performers with it, as it 
is jerked convulsively into the air 
over their heads. It seems to com- 
pel them to come one by one into 
the crush and conflict of sound. Its 
vivid energy becomes terrific as the 
climax approaches, and as it cul- 
minates in a crash which seems 
like the wreck of matter and the 
crash of worlds made musical, Ju- 
lien is seen standing with both hands 
raised in frenzy as if he expected 
to be borne aloft by the explosion. 
The music is magnificent, and so 
is the tumult as he sinks into his 
crimson throne apparently over- 
whelmed by his exertions. 


GAS WORKS AT WILMINGTON. 

Our engraving gives a view of 
these works, erected not long since 
in this flourishing city. Gas is no 
longer so great a luxury as to be 
confined in its employment to our 
large and wealthy cities, but is be- 
ing brought into ase in very many 
towns in every part of our country. 
Its manifest advantages over other 
kinds of light will more and more 
be appreciated, and soon secure 
the establishment of similar works 
for its manufacture to a much 
wider extent in our land. The 
city of Wilmington itself is the 
largest place in Delaware, and 
next to Philadelphia the greatest 
mart of trade in the basin of the 
Delaware river. It is also distin- 

ished as the largest manufactur- 
ing district south of Philadelphia. 


Wil 


REPRESENTATION OF THE GAS WORKS, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


ulien, as he 1s seen conducting 
one of his concerts. The followi Rr Py ay 
ing 
description of the opening of one 
of his monster concerts in New 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES TO A WILD FLOWER, 
ON A GRAVE IN THE FOREST. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
White was thy winding-sheet, sweet flower, 
And dark and cold thy wintry tomb; 
But genial sun and gentle shower, 
And warbling birds again have come. 


Gay birds that cheered a sunnier clime, 
Above thy head now rear their brood, 

And buds long cased in winter’s rime, 
In fragrant blossoms light the wood. 


Unfettered streams thy praises hum, 
While o’er their pebbly paths they trip, 

Where verdure to the vine has come, 
With berries red as beauty’s lip. 


The butterfly has burst its shroud, 
And flown far from its silken tomb, 
Like a broad snow-flake from the cloud, 

It lights to kiss thy vernal bloom. 


Thou pitying wild-flower, bloom for aye, 
O’er the grave of one so early riven, 

From a heart which bleeds as fresh to-day, 
As when that angel went to heaven. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
COUNTRY VISITORS: 
THE FOURTH OF JULY ORATION. 


BY AGNES LESLIE. 


“I NEVER will go into the country visiting again, mamma, see if 

Ido—tis fifty times cheaper in the long run to board!” broke forth 
.. that elegant little city belle, Blanche Dunnoran, as she burst into 
her mother’s dressing room the day before the glorious fourth. 

“ What now, Blanche ?” 

“Yes, what now, Miss Spitfire ?” interposed her blunt, good- 
natured father, cutting his aristocratic wife’s ladylike remark short. 
““ What’s started that mettlesome temper of yours up this pleasant 
morning? Why, you are as explosive as gun-cotton, Blanche ; 
say, what is it?” 

The young lady was considerably dashed to find her father 
present, for she knew that her complaints were something that 
would meet with nothing but his sharpest scorn and severest ridi- 
cule ; but she was an only daughter and his great pet, notwith- 
standing, so she determined to brave it, and daringly launched 
forth : 

“ Why, I have just received a note from those Ashleys we vis- 
ited last summer, saying they shall be with us on the fourth, as 
they understand there’s to be something quite uncommon by way 
of an oration. Now, of all things, to have those gawky country 

_ things coming here to spoil all my pleasure—’tis too bad! I shall 
be mortified to death,.I know I shall!” and tears of vexation 
rolled down the excited little speaker’s rosy checks. 

“Well, dear, you’re not obliged to go out with them—you don’t 
care for the oration. I think ’tis quite improper and vulgar for 
young ladies to go out on such days,” said the indolent, fine lady 
mother, soothingly. 

“Don’t you know, mamma,” said Blanche, very impatiently, 
“that that young marvel from abroad, Ralph St. Clair, is to de- 
liver the oration, and that all the elite in the city are going? Vul- 
gar! I guess *twould be worse to stay away. But how can I take 
those horrid country things with me ?” 

“What a republican you are, Blanche,” said her father, sarcas- 
tically. “One would think you were going to hear a Fourth of 
July oration. I rather imagine if Mr. St. Clair could hear such 
delightfully democratic sentiments from one of his fair country- 
women’s lips he would have a grand theme for his eloquence.” 

“Well, you may laugh, papa, but you don’t know anything 
about it. You've no idea what a mortification it is to have people 
with you who attract by their singularity.” 

“ Well now, is it? I had always supposed to the contrary. I 
thought when that young Russian count was here that singularity 
was a very enviable thing—but I suppose I was mistaken. I am 
behind the times, and don’t understand young America at all.” 

“You’re making game of me I can see, as usual, papa; that’s 
always the way you close up an argument. But you know what 
I mean.” 

“Yes, I know that the Misses Ashley are nice, pleasant girls out 
in the country, amid the hay and the clover, but when they come 
to the city with their last year’s bonnets and dresses that refuse to 
sweep the streets, and pretend to mingle with Parisian hats and 
French mantillas it’s no go. Young America can’t stand it. It’s 
decidedly parvenu 

“Really, Mr. Dunnoran,” began his wife, drawlingly— 

“ That’s the most sensible thing I’ve said, hey ?”’ finished her 
husband. 

“Tt most certainly is.” 

“ So I think.” 

The lady looked at the quizzical face gazing down upon her with 
great uncertainty as to the truth of this remark—but Blanche, 
bright, knowing little Blanche, was her father’s own child in quick- 
ness of perception, and spite of her vexation she had to langh. 

“T cannot help laughing, papa, and I never can, you’re so queer, 
but that don’t mend the matter.” 

“ Nor fretting either, little Blanche ; it will only serve to wrinkle 
up that pretty face of yours sooner than it need.” . 


“ But you haven’t heard the worst of it yet, papa—they are 
coming up partially to see a half-brother of theirs. You know 
their mother was a widow with a son when she married Mr. Ash- 
ley, and this brother is coming here to meet them ; he’s been away 
somewhere, I don’t care where—I only wish he was in Guinea 
now, for they have invited him to spend the evening here, and Bel 
Morton said she was going to bring St. Clair round that very even- 
ing. Just think of it—he, just returned from Europe, where he 
has been courted and caressed by the highest circles, to come here 
and meet some red-headed country bumpkin, and gawky girls. 
I was going to send for the Lawtons and Uptons, they are so 
intelligent, and converse so well—and Mr.” Fairlee and Mark 
Shirley.” 

“ What do you think he’d care for the Lawtons and Uptons ? 
Why, my dear Blanchette, do you suppose aman who has con- 
versed with and listened to some of the finest talkers in Europe 
cares a sou about Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so, with ever so fine man- 
ners and book knowledge but not a spark of originality? Tl 
venture to say that my little bomb-shcll of a daughter, with her 
sharp, merry scorn and pretty face, would have ten times the 
attractions.” 

“TI sincerely hope you will not be mistaken, papa,” said Blanche, 
with mock gravity. 

“So do I, puss ; he’s a bird worth catching.” 

“Humph ! I don’t think I shall stoop to catch any man. He 
needn’t think he’s coming home here to astonish and bewilder us 
Yankee girls !” 

“ That’s it, puss. Hail Columbia! I’m glad to see your re- 
publican spirit isn’t quite dead. You're a staunch little Yankee 
yet. Stick to it, and show your independence by treating your 
guests to-morrow like a true-born lady. You'll feel ten times 
more self-respect when you goto sleep. Forget all about their 
unfashionable attire—or, if that is impossible to such a fashionable 
young lady, ignore it as much as possible by kind words and cour- 
teous attention. No matter who sees you with them, Blanche, 
they will respect you a great deal more if they see that you respect 
yourself enough to be perfectly unconscious of anything annoying 
or disagreeable. A true lady, my child, never shows anger nor 
annoyance of that kind.” 4 

The tears were in Blanche’s eyes, and she turned towards the 
window to hide them. Mr. Dunnoran went over to where she stood 
and said, playfully : 

“ What now, canary bird ?” 

“T haven’t been a lady a good many times, but I will now, 
papa, see if I don’t.” 

“ That’s my own darling. You feel satisfied with yourself now, 
Blanche—you know that you are doing a right sensible thing. But 
come out here in the garden and let’s see if those Sweet Williams 
have bloomed,” and he drew her hand within his own, and led her 
out into the garden, nodding to his wife as he did so, saying : 

“ We'll bring you a bouquet, Anna.” 

“O, papa,” said Blanche, as they went out upon the gravel path, 
“IT wish I was with you all the time. Mamma thinks so much of 
my making a great appearance and outshining everybody else that 
somehow I begin to think so too, and I do despise myself so for it 
when Iam alone. I think that’s the way these heartless women 
are made—and I think I should be as bad as anybody else ina 
little while.” 

“Your mother was brought up by a verggeworldly woman, 
Blanche, and all the influences of her life hovtteon against her; 
but we will not talk about it, my love. See, here are the Sweet 
Williams in full bloom. Now we’ll gather a bouquet for your mo- 
ther, and then I want you awhile in my study to do some writing 
for me. I shall hire somebody as soon as I can find a suitable 
person.” 

“ Wouldn’t I do all the time, papa ?” 

“T’m afraid you'd get tired.” 

“ Well, only try me. I like amazingly to be useful.” 

“ Just as you like ; but when you find fashionable engagements 
pressing pretty hard just let me know, and I’ll release you to the 
Lawtons and Uptons, Mr. Fairlee and Mark Shirley.” 


At an early hour the next morning the stage stopped at Mr. 
Dunnoran’s elegant mansion. Blanche was peeping through the 
blinds—and even her father might have pardoned the look of dis- 
may which came over her face as she saw the two Ashleys, Mar- 
tha and Emma, alight. They were not pretty girls, and their at- 
tire, which was certainly very ungraceful and wanting in taste, 
made them appear still plainer. The elder, Martha, had a stone- 
colored drawn silk bonnet on, not one season old, as Mr. Dunno- 
ran had predicted, but two or three. A large blue and orange 
changeable silk mantilla with an edging of black lace around itanda 
dress of the same completed her attire. The other was not much 
better, with her old French lace, lined and trimmed with blue 
crape, and brown silk dress, too short by several inches for city 
fashions, and a narro of black silk scarcely covering the 
worn back, thrown her shoulders. But our brave Blanche 
had made up her mind to do a right sensible thing, as her father 
had said—and when the servant opened the door she met them in 
the hall with kind inquiries about their journey, and then went 
with them to their room, where she turned to leave them, thinking 
they would like to change their dresses—but upon her saying 
something of the kind, they answered that they had brought no 
change of dress as they calculated upon returning the next day 
with their brother. Blanche concealed her dismay as best she 
could, and said something very civil about the shortness of their 
visit, and then invited them down into the parlor, where they en- 
scénced themselves each at a front window, with their white cotton 
knitting work. They were good, sensible girls, but rather com- 
mon place, and showed to far less advantage amid the luxury of 
city life than in the simplicity of their own home. 


It was with great relief that our heroine saw her father join 
them as the carriage came to the door for them, at the appointed 
hour. His ready wit and keen discrimination, enabled Blanche to 
entertain her guests with more ease than she had anticipated. 
Blanche knew her father had done this out of pure tenderness to 
herself, for it was a rare thing for him to accompany her on occa- 
sions of this kind—for he was an eminent lawyer, and usually 
went with a bevy of his own profession. 

She was proud of her father, as she might well be; and felt al- 
most repaid even for the mortification of having such gawky girls 
with her, as his well-known figure escorted them up the aisle, amid 
the throng of fashionables, to a front seat. She secretly congrat- 
ulated herself, as she looked around, that none of her own set were 
within their vicinity—and had settled herself quite comfortably, 
when a rustle of silk and muslin, a delicate perfume of magnolia, 
and a low, silvery laugh, which she knew but too well, then a 
small, lilac-gloved hand was laid upon her shoulder, and her satir- 
ical, ridicule-loving friend, Clara Maylie, greeted her with charm. 
ing words of courtesy, but with an ironical curve to her lips, and 
a satirical gleam in her light blue eyes. Clara Maylie of all per- 
sons! and her companions, the identical Mark Shirley,—witty Mark 
Shirley and the Uptons. 

“ What in the name of all the graces have we here ?” she heard 
her say to Mark Shirley as they seated themselves. Blanche knew 
it was intended for her ear. ‘“’Tis a shame for our pet bird to be 
victimized in this way! Country cousins are so troublesome— 
what a happy thing now that I haven’t any.” 

She had reckoned without her host this time, for Mr. Dunnoran, 
leaning back with an odd twinkle in his eye, said playfully, but 
with mysterious meaning, and just loud enough for the party to 
hear : 

“No, your Uncle Jake didn’t seem to thrive on- country air, 
Clara. I believe he prefers his old trade of harness-making at 
California.” 

An angry crimson mortified her delicate cheek, and for a mo- 

.ment her chagrin was quite evident—but with her usual hardy self- 
possession she rallied and replied in a gay, bantering tone, that re- 
lations were “slippery things in America.” 

“ Yes—we should take care how we throw stones at other peo- 
ple’s windows,” said Mr. Dunnoran—and nodding good humored- 
ly, he got up and joined a group of gentlemen on the next seat. 

“Blanche, dear, do introduce me to your companions,” said 
Clara, in a few moments. 

She evidently expected Blanche to be deaf to her request, and 
intended to tease her, by way of revenge, to her heart’s content— 
but Blanche turned with great dignity, and said with some empha- 
sis yet with lady-like composure and sweetness : 

“ My friends, the Misses Ashley, Miss Maylic,” and then re- 
sumed the conversation with Emma as pleasantly as if they were 
sitting alone together in her own parlor. 


It was a great triumph for that little, excitable, rebellious 
Blanche to control herself in that way—and even Clara Maylie, 
with her self-confident boldness, was rebuffed. They neither of 
them were aware of Mr. Dunnoran’s close vicinity at the time— 
and Blanche was just beginning to calm her vexation when a sud- 
den hush, and quick, firm footsteps were heard coming steadily up 
the hall. She turned completely round, and looking eagerly up 
met a keen, searching pair of gray eyes, as the owner, Ralph St. 
Clair, walked quickly past. The hush was speedily succeeded by 
a deafening applause, and as its thunders ceased Judge Morton 
rose, and with a few brief words introduced the young orator to 
the audience. 

With his fine, noble face faintly tinged with red by his brisk 
walk, St. Clair rose. He hada peculiarly rich subject for that 
usually trite theme, a Fourth of July oration. Just returned from 
the land of monarchy and oppression, he spoke of Italy in her 
ruined loveliness, and Spain and Austria with the iron heel of op- 
pression crushing them down, and drew a vivid comparison to his 
own land offreedom. He used but few gestures, and went into no 
ranting bursts of eloquence, but he spoke deeply in earnest all the 
time—and once or twice wjth vehement, almost passionate enthu- 
siasm. So entirely had his audience been absorbed, that for a mo- 
ment after he concluded not a whisper was heard, and then the 
thunders of applause rained around him. He looked gratified, it 
is true, but more tired even than gratified, as he sit wiping the 
perspiration from his face. There was not a particle of self-con- 
sciousness of greatness as some of the first men of his country 
pressed around him to offer their congratulations. The tears had 
been dimming Blanche’s eyes throughout it all, and they now over- 
flowed as her father approached her, and taking a little ungloved 
hand in his said : 

“ My dear child, you have pleased me very much to-day.” 

It was a great deal for her father to say. And Blanche’s small 
fingers clung closely round his, utterly oblivious, as she met his 
look, of the speaker, who had lately called tears to her eyes, or 
the annoyances of the last two hours. He, too, uncon- 
scious of aught else save his young daughter—and thus they stood, 
heedless of what was attracting all eyes, and causing Clara May- 
lie’s cheeks to color with chagrin—namely, that Mr. St. Clair had 
left the group upon the platform and now stood grasping a hand 
of each of those gawky Ashley girls. They started with surprise 
when his deep voice said : : 

“ My dear sisters, this is indeed.a pleasure. How is mother 
and father and little Ben ?” 

The world’s homage, the laurel wreath of fame placed on his 
brow by his own country, were all forgotten for “ mother and father 
and little Ben.” Eyes. that had withstood his fervent eloquence 
were filled with tears, as this great man’s simplicity of heart re- 


vealed itself, and the people drew reverently back, leaving them 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


As Emma Ashley presented her brother to Mr. Dunnoran and 
Blanche, the same deep, sweet voice said, with a smile : 

“I remember those eyes.” 

She blushed beneath his earnest gaze, and still more when he 
drew her hand within his arm, and giving the other to his sister 
Martha turned to leave the hall, while Mr. Dunnoran followed 
with Emma. 

“ You will go home with us to dinner *” said Blanche’s father, 
as he handed them into the carriage. 

“T should be happy to do so, dear sir, but I have promised to 
dine with some old friends. I will see you to-night, ladies,’ and 
he stood with uncovered head till they drove off. 

“O, I am so glad, papa, that I behaved myself. How should I 
ever have looked him in the face if I had been rude to them? He 
is so noble—so removed from the petty vanities of society.” 

“ He needn’t think he’s coming here to astonish and bewilder 
us Yankee girls, Blanche,” replied Mr. Dunnoran, as they were 
alone together. 

She laughed. “I hadn’t any idea he was such a man; I imag- 
ined him more of a coxcomb.” 

“ You wouldn’t have so much objection to striving to win ‘such 
a man,’ eh?” 

“ Yes,” replied Blanche, stoutly. “I wonld not strive to win 
any man. *Tis not my place.” 

“ Well, we'll see.” 

Blanche came down after tea, dressed for the evening, in a white 
India muslin, its treble skirts flowing in soft, ample folds around 
her delicate figure, and a few natural flowers in her hair and in the 
bosom of her dress. 

“ How now, my pretty canary bird. What’s this but striving 
to win, hey # all this fleecy muslin and choice flowers,” said her 
father. 

“ Now I know you are only teasing your Blanche, papa; of 
course I want to pleasc—that is natural for a woman and right. 
I like to look pretty for anybody, but I wouldn’t try to catch an 
em ” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Dunnoran—the servant told me I should find 
you in here.” 

Blanche blushed scarlet as she turned and beheld Mr. St. Clair. 
What would he think ¢ but he didn’t seem to be conscious of any- 
thing she had said, so may be he had not heard her; and when 
his sisters came in he greeted them with the same brotherly warmth 
which she had admired before. Blanche, with her delicate wo- 
manly tact, strolled off with her father, leaving them alone to- 
gether ; and other guests dropping in, she sat down to the piano, at 
their request, to sing. She ran over the prelude of two or three, 
and at length commenced her father’s favorite—“ The harp ‘that 
once through Tara’s halls.” As she begun the last verse a deep, 
rich voice struck in with mellow softness. She knew whose voice 
it must be, though she could not see him; she only felt a near 
presence, and heard with a thrill those manly cadences. 

“ Will you come and tell me whose drawings these are?” he 
said, as some one took her seat at the piano. And Blanche went 
with him to the centre table, where lay a heap of her brother’s 
sketches. 

He took up a view of the Coliseum. 
and I were together when he drew this.” 

Blanche exclaimed in surprise : 

“Why, Mr. St. Clair, I thought you wanted me to tell you who 
drew them ¢” 

“ «Twas only a trap to catch a sunbeam,’ ” he said, with play- 
ful earnestness ; and then more seriously he wheeled a small tete- 
a-tete from the light, and seating Blanche and himself upon it 


“Your brother Arthur 


“ Your brother has been my most intimate friend while abroad ; 
and though J may seem, dear Miss Dunnoran, a stranger to you 
as Mr. St. Clair, I may perhaps claim the privilege of friendship 
as the ‘ Raphael’ of the last two years’ correspondence.” 

“Ts it possible, Mr. St. Clair, that you are the ‘ Raphael’ whom 
Arthur deputized to answer his letters t” 

“ Tho very same, dear Blanche. He changed my matter of fact 
Ralph to suit the luxurious clithe of romance.” 

Blanche laughed and blushed. 

“ How very odd it all is. But why in the namo of all that is 
wonderful, didn’t your sisters, Martha and Emma, say that it was 
Ralph St. Clair who was their brother *” 

“ They are naturally taciturn, reserved girls, with a good deal 
of plain Yankee shrewdness, and perhaps preferred to trust their 
own simple merits, unaided by their brother’s reputation, to your 
politeness ; they seemed perfectly satisfied with that politeness, 
and speak in the highest terms of my correspondent.” 

Blanche blushed scarlet. 

“ Mr. St. Clair I don’t want you to think better of me than I 
am. I wont be a hypocrite any way.” And she naively told him 
her repugnance to the unfashionable attire, and her victory over 
herself. idn’t seem disappointed, nor did he look grave, but 
leaned back and smiled good humoredly, and then said, as he 
glanced over at the two old maidish looking girls and then back 
again to the white-robed fairy by his side : 

“ Tt was a very natural feeling, I dare say, for a young girl like 
yourself—and ’tis a great thing, dear Miss Dunnoran, to overcome 
such feelings as you did; trust me, I know how to appreciate it.” 

“T was afraid, Mr. St, Clair, when you came to know how fool- 
ish I was, you would despise me.” 

“ Despise you! dear Blanche ; I should have been terribly dir- 
appointed if you had been overcome by your weakness. But who 
is there among us, who, sooner or later, has not to wrestle with 
some fault or other *” 

“ Not you, certainly, Mr. St. Clair.” 

“ Yes—even I, Blanche, for the last two years have fought a 


fairy phantom, yet with vainer success than yours, for it has van- 
quished me.” 

She would fain havé looked away, but those bright yet tender 
eyes riveted her own. 

“Blanche, we havo known each other intimately through the 
fine medium of the soul for these past twice twelve months; I 
have come with your brother’s blessing on my suit—forgive me if 
I may secm hasty.” 

There was no mistaking this—and his eyes kindly let her own 
droop at their pleasure. She could not speak, it was so sudden, 
yet certainly far from displeasing—for the Raphael of her brother’s 
friendship had long since stolen a place in her heart by his half 
brotherly, half lover-like letters. 

“T should not have spoken of this now, dear Blanche,” he re- 
sumed, after a pause, “ but I am obliged to return to England in 
a few months, and—Arthur wished me to bring his sister.” 

The color left her crimson check. 

“ Nay, do not think of it a moment, Blanche, if it pains you. 
I can serve seven years for my Rachel if success would attend it. 
All I wish to ask to-night is, may I hope to win your love ?” 

With tremulous, smiling lips and tearful eyes, she replied : 

“TI believe you have won it already.” 

With great delicacy he did not even take her hand, though they 
were far apart from the company and entirely unobserved ; but in 
a voice that was deep with feeling he only said: “Bless you, my 
Blanche.” And such a look from those soft gray eyes dwelt upon 
her that Blanche was fain to turn away. She scarcely knew after 
this how the company broke up. She only remembered that dear 
voice had said : “ I will call in the morning, Blanche.” 

There was a new charm to the Ashley girls now, for our heroine, 
not thrown around them by the radiance of their brother’s famo, 
but by a softer halo,—their deep, one thoughted, never-dying 
affection for him. If they could love him so tenderly she thought 
there must be a great deal of appreciative tenderness beneath their 
plain exterior. And so there was. Blanche was right. The 
unattractive girls, although rather common place in all that per- 
tains to the refinement of intellect, had still warm, affectionate 
hearts, and almost worshipped him in their calm, still way. 

At avery unfashionable hour for calling St. Clair made his 
appearance the next morning. Blanche was alone in her own 
room when the servant handed her a card with the single name of 
“ Raphael” traced upon it. With quick coming breath and beat- 
ing heart she went down into the parlor to receive him. He came 
forward to meet her, and taking both her hands in his looked down 
with an anxious, questioning gaze. Blanche knew what it meant 
and her eyes sank, then raising them bravely, she said, in a quick, 
trembling voice : 

“JT will trust to you. I will do as you and papa say.” 

He didn’t change his attitude, nor the fixed gaze. 

“Dear Blanche, will you go with me for love’s sweet sake 
alone? Tell me frankly.” 

She bowed her face upon the hands that clasped over her own, 
and faintly articulated : 

“ For love’s sweet sake alone, dear Raphael !” 

The drooping head found another resting place as he took her 
to his bosom, in a close yet gentle embrace. 


“ Who would have thought of those girls being his sisters ?” 
said Clara Maylie, as she trifled daintily with her cake at Blanche’s 
wedding. “I believe ’tis the best policy to be gracious to every- 
body, after all, Mr. Shirley—don’t you ?” *. 

“Have you just come to that conclusion, Clara ?”’ 

“ Since I saw Mr. St. Clair shake hands with yonder damsels 
and call them sisters. Why, it had such a warning effect upon 
me, that I threw away one of my sweetest smiles upon a strect 
sweep directly after, not knowing whether or no he might turn out 
a lord.” 

“Tronical as ever, Clara,” returned the young man, absently, 
as he saw Blanche St. Clair fasten the white favor anew in her 
husband’s coat, with a look of reverent tenderness which he almost 
envied. 

The sweetest words of parting which Blanche heard were her 
father’s, “‘ God bless you, my children, and bring you safely back 
to me!” 
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WANT OF COURAGE. 


A great deal of talent is lost to the world for the want of a little 
courage. Every day sends to the grave a number of obscure men 
who have only remained in obscurity because their timidity has 
—— them making the first effort—and who, if they could 

ave been induced to begin, would, in all probability, have gone 
great lengths in the career of fame. The fact is, in order to do 
anything in this world that is worth doing, we must fot stand 
shivering on the brink and think of the cold and danger, but jum 
in and scramble as we can. It will not do to be perpetuall oa 
culating risks and adjusting nice chances. It did very well before 
the flood, when a man could consult his friends upon a publication 
for a hundred and fifty years, and then live to see its success for 
six or seven centuries afterwards ; but, at present, a man waits, 
and doubts, and hesitates, and consults his brother, and his uncle, 
and his particular friends, till one day he finds that he is sixty 
years of age—that he has lost so much time in consulting first 
cousins and particular friends that he has no time left to follow 
their aye There is such little time for over-squeamishness at 

resent, thd o} nity so easily slips away, the ve riod of 

that it is no bad rule to preach up the necessity, in such instances, 
of little violence done to feelings, and of efforts made in defiance 
of strict and sober caloulation.—Sidney Smith. 


It is with glory as with beauty; for as a single fine lineament 
cannot make a handsome face, neither can a single good quality 
render a man accomplished ; bat a concurrence of many fine fea- 
tures and good qualities makes true beauty and true honor.— 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TRIED AND PURIFIED. 


BY PH@BS CAREY. 


The wife of but a single year, 
She passed beneath the chastening rod, 
And, letting go the bridegroom’s hand, 
Leaned heavier on the strength of God. 


And when affliction came again, 
She took her babe in patient trust, 
From off her bosom, where it slept, 
And laid it softly in the dust. 


And then, for years, to breathe the air 
Of a sick chamber was her doom, 
To only see the pleasant flowers 
When kind friends brought them to her room. 


She heard, far off, the sound of waves, 
She heard the cheerful robin’s call, - 
And sometimes felt the summer air 
Come through her window, that was all. 


And yet, with all her many trials, 
So sweet a look of peace she wore, 

There was no face in all the house 
Seemed any sadder than before. 


We had not even cause for tears, 
When she had passed the gates of day, 
So broad a shaft of light was sunk 
From heaven upon our darkened way. 


> 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORS. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


JULY SECOND. 
1776.—Gen. Howe’s British army landed on Staten Island. 
1798.—Bonaparte defeated the Mamelukes at Alexandria. 
1812.—Col. Peter Gansevoort died at Albany, aged 62. 
1844.—British mail steamer Columbia wrecked near Seal 

Island. 

1850.—Sir Robert Peel died, aged 62. 

JULY THIRD. 
1775.—Washington took command at Cambridge, Mass. 
1815.—Napoleon, a dethroned fugitive, reached Rochefort. 
1844.—U. S. treaty with China negotiated by Gen. Cushing. 
1846.—Bill reducing the tariff passed Congress. 
1849.—The French took possession of Rome. 

JULY FOURTH. 
1776.—Declaration of Independence signed. 
1826.—Ex-Presidents John Adams and Thos. Jefferson died. 
1828.—Edward Everett delivered the oration at Charlestown. 
1831.—France, by treaty, agreed to pay six millions indemnity. 
1848.—Chateaubriand died at Paris, aged 80. 
1848.—Corner-stone of the Washington National Monument 

laid. 

1851.—Corner-stone of the new Capitol laid—oration by Daniel 


Webster. 
JULY FIFTH. 


1755.—Sarah Kemble (Mrs. Siddons), born at Brecon, England. 

1777.—Ticonderoga occupied by the British under Burgoyne. 

1796.—The French, under Moreau, defeated the Austrians at 
Radstadt. 

1814.—Americans, under Gen. Brown, victorious at Chippewa. 

1830.—Algiers conquered by the French, who adopted it as a 
colony. 

1847.—River and Harbor Convention at Chicago. 

JULY SIXTH. 

1747.—John Paul Jones born at Arlingland, Scotland. 

1796.—Nicholas, autocrat of the Russias, born. 

1799.—Traitor Arnold, with British troops, ravaged New 
Haven, Conn. 

1802.—Col. Dan. Morgan died at Winchester, Va., aged 67. 

1809.—Napoleon defeated the Austrians at Wagram. 

1846.—Commodore Sloat took possession of Monterey. 

JULY SEVENTH. 

1177.—Murder of Thomas-a-Becket, English prelate and states- 
man, aged 51. 

1807.—European Treaty of Peace with France signed at Tilsit. 

1816.—R. B. Sheridan, poet, dramatist and statesman, died, 
aged 65. 

1824.—Great fire in Beacon Street, Boston. 

JULY EIGHTH. 

1815.—Napoleon embarked in the “ Bellerophon,” at Rochefort. 

1821.—Destructive fire at Bucharest—600 lives lost. 

1838.—Peace concluded between Russia and Turkey. 

1845.—Com. Montgomery took possession of San Francisco. 

1846.—Fatal railroad accident on the Paris and Belgium line. 

1852.—Montreal much injured by a large fire. 


Tue Orster.—Open an oyster, retain the liquor in the lower 
or deep shell, and if viewed through a microscope it will be found 
to contain multitudes of small oysters, covered with shells, and 
swimming nimbly about—one hundred and twenty of which ex- 
tended but one inch. Besides these young oysters, the liquor 
contains a variety of animalcule, and myriads of three distinct 

ies of worms. Sometimes their light resembles a bluish star 
per the centre of the shell, which will be beautifully luminous 
in a dark room. 
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BRANDYWINE BATTLE FIELD. 

The field of Brandywine, represented above, is in the centre of 

a beautiful district, about twenty miles sowthwest from Philadel- 
' phia. The stream, from which the battle took its name, is a wild, 
romantic river, that alternates between green meadows and wood- 

ed banks, presenting new charms at every turn. The vicinity of 

West Chester, near which the conflict occurred, is especially pictur- 
; esque, ite sides being broken and steep, with a few fords at scat- 
; tered intervals. The history of the battle of the Brandywine is 


BATTLE-FIELD OF THE BRANDYWINE, NEW JERSEY. 


given so minutely in nearly every hi of our revolution 
war that we oe not detail it here. . Suffice it to say that by thie 
battle Philadelphia was laid open to the foe, who shortly after 
entered it in triumph. The battle field covered an extent of sev- 
eral miles. The centre of the army lay at Chad’s, and the left 
wing was posted two miles below on the Brandywine, and the 
right wing under Sullivan, which subsequently moved inst 
Cornwallis, had its first station around Brinton’s ford, a mile and 
a half above Chads. 


MADISON, INDIANA. 

This city, represented below, is well situated on a bend of the 
Ohio river, above the reach of the highest floods. It is handsomel 
built, the houses being mostly of brick. It is a place of aw 4 
enterprise and success in business. Large manufacturing opera- 
tions are earried on here by steam power. The advantages which 


this place possesses must secure for it, as the resources of the State 
are more loped, a steady increase of prosperity and wealth, 
and insure its commercial influence. 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF MADISON, INDIANA. 
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‘ LAKE GEORGE, FROM THE TOP OF FORT GEORGE, CALDWELL VILLAGE, NEW YORK. 
LAKE GEORGE. bers but some two hundred inhabitants, its chief attraction being BEDFORD TOWNSHIP AND BEDFORD SPRINGS. 


Of all the spots which attract the summer tourist, sportsman, 
angler, or invalid seeking to recruit his health, few will compare 
for beauty of natural scenery, adaptation to the purposes of recre- 
ation, or in historical and legendary interest, with Lake George. 
Caldwell village, situated at the head of the lake, is the shire 
town of Warren county, and was organized in 1810, and named 
in honor of James Caldwell, Esq., principal proprietor and ben- 
efactor. Though the largest vi directly on the lake, it num- 


the “ Lake House,” kept by the enterprising Sherrill, at whose 
ample table will be found the richest products of the angle or the 
chase. The house occupies the centre of our sketch—in front 
lies the pretty steamboat “‘ John Jay,” ready to convey passengers 
down the lake. On the left, amidst the clump of trees, lie the 
remains of Fort William Henry, consisting of a few mounds and 
shallow ditches. Further on stand the ruins of Fort George, 
whose mouldering walls will soon be “ things that were.” 


Our engraving gives some idea of the magnificent scenery in 
the interior of the glorious old Key-stone State. The lofty bound- 
ing Alleghany mountains, and the wide romantic view presented 
to the eye, offer combined attractions scarcely surpassed in any 
part of the country. The town in the distance is Bedford, con- 
taining a population of some 1300 souls. It is the county town, 
situated near the head of the Raystown branch of the Juniata. 
To the left are the celebrated Bedford Springs. 


VIEW OF BEDFORD TOWNSHIP, AND ALLEGHANIES, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


BY J. K. PIBROE. 


Can cheer us in our onward way, 
Where’er that way may lie— 
Smile with us in our happy hours, 

And share our misery. 


But more than this can love bestow— 
A brother's mindful love! 

It gives to Friendship’s smile a glow, 
Like sunshine from above ; 

It warms the heart, it prompts the hand, 
To noble thoughts and kindly deeds, 

And bids us by each other stand, 
In all our joys, in all our needs. 

When truth cements this holy bond, 
This golden chain of mystery! 

It stretches far, O far beyond 
This world of sin and misery ; 

And, like the electric wires, doth toll 
Throughout thy realms, Eternity ! 

Those magic words, which on each soul 
Are writ by power of sympathy. 


[Written for Pictorial.) 


THE STORY OF THE PRESS. 


BY GILBERT LE FRYRE. 


Bort four centuries have elapsed since Guttenburg, Schoeffer and 
Faust gave to the world the art of printing from movuble types, 
the great invention of the fifteenth century. It was to shield him- 
self from the charge of magic that Faust disclosed his secret, and 
published that process which was like the dawning of a new day 
upon the world, and it is worthy of reverential remembrance that 
the word of God was the first work given to mankind by this glo- 


rious art. Thus was the press sanctified and baptized in the be- 
ginning. The celebrated “‘ Mentz Bible, without date,” was the 
pioneer of the millions on millions of books that have since ema- 
nated from the press. Its appearance heralded a new order of 
things. The first sheet raised by the illustrious printer from the 
form tore away the veil that hid the light of heaven from count- 


less millions. The floodgates of knowledge were opened and an 


intellectual deluge poured upon the world, sweeping away old 
landmarks, fertilizing as it flowed, like the waters of the Nile, 
bearing high on its waves the ark of salvation and immortal life. 

Let us fancy that the grave artificers who wrought this spell, 
had a prophetic gleam of the great results which were to follow 
from their discovery, that they had a foretaste of the gratitude 
which would reward their genius! Henceforth the occupation of 
the cloistered scribe was gone. The old manuscript which re- 
corded the mind of the long-buried sage, and which was worth, 
intrinsically, more than its weight in gold, would no longer be the 
possession of one man—it was the property of the people— of the 
world. The torch of knowledge, no longer transmitted from 
hand to hand, would now kindle a thousand beacon fires on the 
hill tops to illumine the nations. Before this new dawning, the 
mist of ignorance and error which brooded over the earth would 
be dispelled as the fog-wreaths vanish at the rising of the sun. 

The light of knowledge could not now be quenched. Previous 
to the art of printing it was in the power of chance or of the van- 
dal despots of the earth utterly to annihilate the fruits of intel- 
lectual labor, the record of liberal ideas. When the Saracens 
seized upon Alexandria, her splendid library of priceless manu- 
scripts was used to heat the public baths. Before the new art had 
time to snatch the treasures of the East, one hundred and twenty 
thousand manuscripts were destroyed by the Turks in the capture 
of Constantinople. The burning of the library of Alexandria 
was an irreparable loss to the world, the destruction of a modern 
printing establishment, like that of the Harpers of New York, 
falls only upon individuals. 

The discovery of printing preceded and prodaced mighty 
events in the history of the race. Storms and tempests followed 
it, but they were the storms and convulsions without which the 
moral atmosphere can no more be purified than the physical. 
With the multiplication of books, and the dissemination of liber- 
al ideas, arose that war of ignorance and knowledge, of might 
and right, of deep-seated corruption and healthy action, which is 
the normal condition of our imperfect existence. If, in the first 
century of its birth the press had enemics to contend against, has 
it not now to contend against a censorship in Russia, in Austria, 
in Italy and in France? For well do despots understand that 
“the liberty of the press and the liberties of the people must 
stand or fall together.” The only countries in the world where 
the press is entirely freé and unshackled are Eagland and the 

Tnited States, and their political and social pre-eminence illus- 
trates the truth of the sentiment just quoted from Hume. 

The newspaper, that most important fruit of the art of printing, 
was not invented, if we may use the expression, until a long time 
subsequent to the issuing of the famous “ Mentz” Bible. In old 
imperial Rome, daily notices of passing events were compiled and 
circulated, but little is known respecting them beyond a few vague 
hints found im the classical writers. During the war of 1563, oc- 
casional sheets, called Gazettas, describing passing events, were 
issued at Venice, and in that city the first regular paper was issued 
monthly. This was an official organ, however, published by the 


government, and told the people just what the odious oligarchy 
that ruled over them desired they should know and believe, and no 
more ; and so jealous was that government in its very nature, that 
these journals were not committed to the pross, but issued in 
manuscript, and derived their name from gazetta, a small Venetian 
coin for which they were sold. During the time of the Spanish 
Armada, Queen Elizabeth is said to have issued similar extraor- 
dinary gazettes giving information of public affairs. The estab- 
lishment of the newspaper press in England dates from the period 
of the civil wars. 

In England, the heavy cost of publishing newspapers, tho re- 
strictions and stamp duties, the securities which the government 
has a right to demand, and other circumstances, operate heavily 
against their extensive circulation, so that their number is small 
when compared with that of this country, where no man not de- 
pendent on charity need deny himself his paper. Newspaper 
publishing in England, therefore, requiring so vast a capital, is 
necessarily in the hands of a few persons, but the profits are cor- 
respondingly large, and it is said the net yearly profits of that 
great colossus of newspapers, the London Times, has amounted 
to £30,000 sterling, or $150,000. 

The London Times, and other leading papers of England, are 
conducted on a system peculiar to Great Britain. The editor 
rarely contributes anything himself, yet he must be a man of en- 


cyclopedic knowledge, a finished scholar, a consummate politician, 
and possessed of the tact, which in his position is more impor- 
tant and valuable than g , for it is he who gives consistency 
and tone to the paper. It is his duty to read all the leading arti- 
cles and communications which are sent in for publication, and 
see that no line is admitted which threatens the security or mili- 
tates against the orthodoxy of the journal under his care. And 
vigilance is the more necessary, since writers of differont shades 
of political opinion frequently write for the same journal. This 
is practicable only by strictly observing the anonymous. No one 
knows who is the author of the leader in the London Times. 
Provided he is sound on the one subject he has under consider- 
ation, it is immaterial to the proprietors of the paper how hetero- 
dox his ideas on other subjects may be. 

And this arrangement is not without its value, concentrating 
a vast amount of power and knowledge which would otherwise be 


lost. Such is the force of popular prejudice that a man will not 
listen to the teachings of any writer whose political opinions do 
not correspond with his own. In this country, no whig editor 
would dare to avow that one of his leading articles was written 
by a prominent democrat, although the theme might be one on 
which all parties were agreed. And what editor, whig or demo- 
crat, would publish a leader from an avowed free-soiler ? Hence, 
in this country, to secure the benefit of all the principal editorial 
talent afloat, we must take as many papers as there are shades of 
opinion, and there are as many as there are tints in the rainbow. 
In England, on the contrary, thanks to the anonymous system, 
there is a centralization of talent in every journal, and the sub- 
scribers to one leading newspaper, like the Times, enjoy whatev- 
er there is valuable in all the available talent of the capital. The 
writers too are liberally paid, and gold is a weighty compensation 
for the loss of renown. Besides there is a secret pleasure in the 
enjoyment of anonymous fame, and I fancy that Sir Walter Scott 
relished the applause bestowed upon the magical creations of the 
“great unknown wizard of the north,” quite as keenly as he 
did the personal homage paid him, when, after the famous Theat- 
rical Fund Dinner, at Edinburgh, he had acknowledged himself to 
be the author of “ Waverly.” 

The London Times—we take it as the type of English journal- 
ism—has a large corps of local and parliamentary reporters and 
correspondents, not only in all parts of the United Kingdom, but 
in all parts of the world. Is there a revolution in Paris 1—“ our 
correspondent” dates his letter to the Times from the very scene 
of action, while the bullets from the barricades are whistling over 
him, and the troops of the line are filing along the Boulevards. 
Is there a war in the East '—“ our correspondent ” flics to the banks 
of the Danube, and his letters from the seat of war are more reli- 
able and minute than the despatches and bulletins of Turkish or 
Russian officers. Does the champion of the ministry or of the 
opposition deliver himself of a long-winded harangue in Parlia- 
ment t—a corps of reporters is in the house, taking notes with rail- 
road speed, and relieving each other like soldicrs on guard, while 
constant messengers supply the compositors in the printing-office, 
and the next morning, the honorable member finds upon the 
breakfast table the paper, with everything recorded he did say— 
and a great deal that he didn’t, for these London reporters can 
make much better speeches for members of Parliament than they 
can make for themselves. These reporters, for the most part, are 
gentlemen of liberal education—many having graduated at the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow or Dub- 
lin, and they must all possess a competent knowledge of the vari- 
ous subjects that come under the consideration of Parliament. 

The father of parliamentary reporting was William Woodfall, 
who possessed such # retentive memory that he never took notes, 
but after listening to a debate, could give an accurate report of all 
the speeches. The general and local reporters are frequently men 
of first-rate ability. It was as a reporter that Dickens produced 
his first literary essays, and in his professional capacity that ho 
acquired that intimate knowledge of men and life, that acquaint- 
ance with its tragedies and comedies, with mirth and sorrow, the 
wants, the struggles and the aspirations of the million, which give 
such vitality and energy to his magic pen. 

Who does not read the columns of that daring wag, the London 
Punch, that most genial of humorists—that wisest of philoso- 
phers? How inexhaustible in wit and humor! “Let me write 
the songs of a people, and I care not who makes the laws,” was 


the exclamation of a philosophical observer of mankind, but if 
this witty paper had been in existence at the time, he would have 


said ; “ Let me make Punch for the people and I care not who 


legislates for them.” No song writer, not even Beranger, ever 
wielded half the influence that Punch exerts. This rare wag is 
admitted to the king’s palace and the peasant’s cot; Queen Vic- 
toria smiles on him, and so does the cab man who can only read 
the pictures. Yet Punch is no flatterer, he has all the sturdy in- 
dependence of the typical John Bull. He attacks corruption, 
folly and tyranny in high and low, and spares neither the sov- 
ereign who abuses his subjects, nor the driver who wallops his 
donkey. The autocrat of Russia does not like Punch, and Louis 
Napoleon cannot abide him. The ports of the Baltic and those 
of France are closed against him, yet in spite of imperial prohibi- 
tions, I fancy he often eludes the vigilance of continental custom 
houses. Of the myriad arrows winged by the press, and directed 
against the wrongs of the world, none are sharper or fly more tru- 
ly to the mark than those from the quiver of the facetious Punch. 
He is a great moral power, and may his shadow never be less ! 

I have spoken of the English press—let us cross the channel 
and take a brief glance at that of France. There is a vast deal of 
the highest order of talent engaged @® the French press, and it 
has accomplished its part well in the great work of civilization 
and human advancement. It is conducted, however, on a very 


different system from that of England. The editors and writers 


for the press are more generally known, and held to a more strict 
accountability, while their efforts have ever been to wage an un- 
ceasing warfare against “‘armed oppression.” Its high-souled 
martyrs have been numbered by hundreds; its conductors have 
suffered fines, imprisonment, confiscation of property and exile. 
Napoleon ruled the press with an iron hand. He well knew that 
a free press was a more formidable opponent of despotism than 
an “army with banners,” 

The censorship of the press continued into the restoration of 
the Bourbons—was abolished in 1819—re-established in 1820, and 
again abolished in 1821. At that time the proprietors of papers 
were laid under heavy bonds for the good conduct of their jour- 
nals. The censorship was afterwards restored, and again abolish- 
ed in 1827. Charles X., in 1830, issued the famous ordinances in- 


tended to strike a death-blow to the liberty of the press; but 


“even-handed justice” commended the “ poisoned chalice to his 
own lips,” and he fell a victim to his tyranny. 

It was the press of Paris that seated Louis Philippe on the 
throne of the barricades. It was the press of Paris that un- 
dermined the throne of the barricades. Under the present sov- 
ereign, the press is completely muzzled, and is little better than 
an echo of the imperial despot. It may canvass literature, tho 


stage, the fine arts—but woe to the editor who dares to censure the 
acts of the “nephew of my uncle.” This sense of servitude 
weighs heavily upon the intellectual life of France ; even the liter- 
ary articles of the newspapers no longer sparkle with their wonted 
wit and gayety. The Paris Charivari, once almost the rival of 
Punch, is flat and dead—nothing but the free air of liberty can 
restore it. 

It is sad to contemplate this stagnation in a field of letters 
which was once teeming with vitality and vigorous growth. A 
peculiarity of French newspapers was, and continues to be, the 
publication of serial works, continued from day to day, in the 
columns of the paper. Emile de Girardin, editor of La Presse, 
speculated very largely in this line, and some of his contracts and 
payments to Dumas are fabulous in amount. In France, as in 
England, the press reaches not the million. 

If we leave the old world, and look around us, we shall find the 
press of our own country doing wonders. Nowhere else does 
the periodical press exhibit such a character of universality. The 
name of our newspapers is legion—every party, every sect, every 
ism, has its organs. Politics, literature, art and science have their 
expression in the press; nay—if an individual has an object to 
accomplish, a theory to advance and advocate, he is very apt, in- 
stead of writing a book about it, to publish a newspaper on his 
own account, to explain and defend his views. The school-houso 
and the printing-office rise together. No sooner does a cluster of 
log cabins arise in the wilderness, than in one of them you hear 
the click of the type and the groan of the press. The progress 
of our army in Mexico was marked by the establishment of news- ° 
papers, until at last they dated from the capital of the Montezu- 
mas. The moment the shores of California begin to be peopled, 
we have newspapers springing up on the coast of the Pacific. 
The printer and the preacher came, the travelling manager fol- 
lowed, and now in the new E] Dorado we have the press, the 
pulpit and the stage laboring together in the great work of 
civilization and refinement. 

The presses of di great Atlantic and our great inland cities 
embrace many estaBlishments requiring great capital and control 
of great talent, being supported by the wealthier classes, whilo 
over the whole country are thousands of sheets, y con- 
ducted with signal ability, and afforded at prices t them 
within the reach of all. An American could no more live with- 
out his newspaper than he could without his breakfast. It is true 
that all is not wheat that is thus scattered broadcast, many tares 
mingle with the good seed; but the bane carries its antidote with 
it. It is essential to trath that it should struggle for supremacy ; 
but where there is no. restriction to free discussion, the truth is 
sure to prevail. 

Opinions are like gunpowder—confined, they explode with vio- 
lence, rending everything around them ;—exposed to the open air, 
they do no harm. It is from the newspaper press that the million 
of our countrymen derive their daily mental food, and, as the news- 
papers contain a little of everything, it follows that the reader 
must accumulate a good stock of general information, which is 
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Can ease the bed of suffering, 
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found to be the case. Let an educated man converse with anoth- 
er, who has no sources of information but his Bible and his news- 
paper, on any topic of public interest, and he cannot fail to be 
strack with the justness of his views, and the respectable character 
of his information. 

Newspapers are the safety-valves of society. Men who would 
be nuisances to themselves and their friends, and perhaps dan- 
gerous to society, if the utterance oftheir peculiar views was 
stifled, or only echoed by a few admiring auditors, are relieved 
and satisfied by expressing their views in print. If their ideas 
should prove false or dangerous they are instantly refuted—the 
public voice pronounces against them, and their authors are con- 
vinced of the folly of attempting to stem the general tide. It has 
been urged against republican institutions, that the tendency of 
democracy was to produce a dead intellectual level—to mould all 
men to conformity of idea and thought. But the contrary is noto- 


riously its effect in this country. There is no unanimity, except 


on one point—love of our country, and fealty to the union of the 
States which compose it. . 

Within this circle there are a thousand different views of reli- 
gion, policy, creed, and an infinite number of strongly expressed 
individualities. Climate, tradition, local institutions, modify the 
American character wonderfully, and all are agreed only on two 
points, viz., that this is a great country, dnd that it is naturally 


bound to go ahead. To these two propositions of manifest destiny 
we are all of us ready to subscribe. 

No two beings can be more strongly opposed than Old America 
and Young America—ancient fogyism and youthful progression 
—to us the familiar distinctions of the day. Old America believes 
in full shipsp—Young America in clippers; Old America has a 
tendency to revert to shoes and buckles—Young America in- 


dulges in French boots ; Old America has a reverence for stage- 


coaches—Young America pronounces even express trains slow ; 
Old America was satisfied with the old post-roads—Young Amer- 
ica barely endures electric telegraphs ; Old America was satisfied 
with thirteen States—Young America thinks thirty-one a small 
allowance, and talks of throwing in Cuba, the Sandwich Islands, 
and he rather thinks Canada ; the old gentleman reads the weckly 
National Intelligencer—the young one the daily Boston and New 


York press. 
And what energy, what vitality, what knowledge is embraced 


in its columns! How many hundreds of volumes might be com- 
piled yearly from these newspapers—volumes worthy of preser- 
vation, too, and well worthy of re-perusal and reference. Yet 
these leaves perish and pass away. ‘The different newspaper of- 
fices preserve their own files—the great libraries bind up files of 
the leading journals—but the mass‘of these flying shects that pen- 


etrate every corner of this great country, perish. What would 


the historian give if he possessed a Roman “ Daily Times,” of 
the days of the republic, or a “ Daily Pompeiian Tribune,” or an 
“Egyptian Pictorial” of the time of Cleopatra! It is by looking 
at the far past that we learn to estimate the value of our present 
possossions. 

I have said that newspapers perish. It is true—but not until 
they have accomplished their mission. All of their contents that 


is worthy of preservation is stamped upon the mind, the great 
historical events, public calamities and triumphs, principles evolv- 
ed from rigid discussions, all the essential features of the great 
drama of life; and if quack advertisements, and slanderous sto- 
ries, and personal scurrilities die with the sheet that contains 
them, so m the better. 

Go on, , mighty engine! fed by strong minds and hearts 
and hands, groaning hourly with thy burden and thy travail ;— 
multiply thy rays of light, rays that penetrate the darkest corners, 
carrying joy to the hearth-stone, and intelligence to the benighted ; 
throb on, great heart of the people ! thy pulsations are felt by sym- 
pathetic millions, thy might is undenied and undeniable. Go on, 
conquering and to conquer ! 


BRITANNIA’S SCENTED HANDKERCHIEF. 


The wealth of England is aptly illustrated by showing what 
Britannia spends, and the duty s _ to the Exchequer for the 
mere pleasure ss her handkerchief. As flowers, for the 
sake of their perfumes, are on the continent principally cultivated 
for trade purposes, the odors derived from them, when imported 
into this country in the form of essential oils, are taxed with a 
small duty of one shilling per pound, which is found to ‘yield a 
revenue of just £12,000 per annum. The duty upon Eau de Co- 
logne imported in the 1852, was in round numbers, £10,000, 
being one shilling per bottle upon 200,000 flacons imported. The 
duty upon spirits used in the manufacture of perfumery at home 
is at least £20,000, making a total of £42,000 per annum to the 
revenue, independent of the tax upon snuff, which some of the 
ancient Britons indulge their néses with. If £42,000 represents 
the small tax upon perfuming substances for one year, ten times 
that amount'is the very lowest estimate which can be put upon 
the articles as their average retail cost. By these calculations— 
and they are quite within the mark—we discover that Britannia 

nds 000 a year in perfumery.—S. Piesse, in Annals of 
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JAPANESE CULTURE. 


Tho Japanese are far from being as much behind the times as 
we are apt to imagine.’ There is probably no country, not Chris- 
tian, in the world, so educated, cultivated and refined. Their 
mechanics are in some things more ingenious and skilful than 
our own. Their farmers, if they fall behind ours in enterprise, 
beat them in thrift and economy, and in the quantity of produce 

science and art, and avail themselves y of its discoveries. 
Their coasting trade is | and busy. y take and read the 
Dutch newspapers, and thus keep themselves posted up in the 
progress of western events. They knew of the coming of Com- 
oe Perry’s squadron, and wete prepared for its arrival.— New 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
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RAL 


BY F. GLEASON. 


House—Crowa loom and Edinburgh Castle 

—Charitable Institutions—Lumbler Classes. 

Tuere is no part of the United Kingdoms which have held 
forth more promise of satisfaction to me in visiting than Scotland. 
Even classic Italy is no more mingled with the delightful associa- 
tions of the poet in the recollections of youthful reading, than is 
the land of Wallace. It is with feelings, then, of ardent enthusi- 
asm, that I wander about this city of Glasgow, the metropolis of 
Scotland, and the third city in Great Britain in point of wealth, 
population, and manufacturing and commercial importance. As I 


remarked of Dublin, one is in no danger of forgetting here where 
he is; the broad dialect of these Scots is as unmistakable as any 
tangible evidence of locality and nationality. 

It was in this city, in 1763, that James Watt began that memo- 
rable series of experiments in mechanical science, which resulted 
in the successful application of steam as a great motive power ; 
and here, in 1812, Heury Bell launched on the Clyde, the first 


steam vessel in Europe. Monuments to the memory of these 
men were shown me—the one to James Watt at George’s Square, 
and the Henry Bell monument at Douglass, on the Clyde. In 
the centre of George’s Square, there is also a fine monument to 
that glorious poet, novelist and historian, Sir Walter Scott. It is 
in the form of a Grecian Dorie column, and is eighty feet high, with 
a colossal statue of the great minstrel on the top. Directly in front 
of the Scott Pillar is a noble pedestrian statue of Sir John Moore. 


“ Bell of the Brae” is a narrow curve in High Street, but a cel- 
ebrated spot, and one in which the Scotch take peculiar interest. 
Here I stood on the ground where, in the year 1300, a severe ac- 
tion took place between the English and Scotch, under the Scottish 
champion and hero, Wallace, in which the English suffered a de- 
cisive defeat. There are so many of these marked and monu- 
mental spots wherever we go in the old countries—old, politically 


speaking, when compared with America—that one seems to live 
over the reading of the past. Every European city that an Ameri- 


can visits, he finds filled, as it were, with these memory-aids in 
history; and none but those who have travelled can realize the 
interest they impart. Glasgow is much larger than Boston, num- 
bering some 334,000 inhabitants. After a pleasant sojourn here, 
we took the cars to Edinburgh. 

My plan on arriving in a new place, is at once to secure the ser- 
vices of some intelligent person as a guide, and also a vehicle 
which shall be at all times at my command. The advantages of 
this plan are apparent to the most inexperienced, among which 
the following are conspicuous. You are sure of seeing all the 
“lions” of the place, and to have the most important matters 
thoroughly explained to you; and by means of your vehicle, you 
are transported at will from point to point, thus economizing time 
and strength. The first cost of this mode of procedure is, per- 


haps, more ; but it is economy in the end, as one can thus see and 
enjoy more variety in six months, than in any other mode of sight- 
seeing and travelling in two years. The Yankee principle, that 
‘time is money,” is a good one ; and I must say, that I fully sub- 
scribe to economy in minutes as well as economy in dollars. 

The situation of Edinburgh is romantic and striking, being 
built upon three ridges, and the neighborhood is marked by lofty 
hills, except towards the north, where the ground gradually sinks 
away towards the river’s course, the Frith of Forth. This is the 
metropolis of Scotland, and a most ancient, thrifty and populous 
place it is. Calton Hill, between three and four hundred feet 
high, afforded me a most superb bird’s eye view of the city. Here 
my guide pointed out the “ Queen’s Drive,” the “General Post 
Office,” the “Cemetery,” where is the tomb of David Hume, 
“Edinburgh Castle,” “Holyrood Palace,” the ‘“Sgott Monu- 
ment,” and various other notable places. Nearly opposite to the 
brow of the hill is a monument to the memory of the poet, Robert 
Burns, on the spot where he is said to have written his fine ad- 
dress, “ Edina, Scotia’s darling seat!” Poor poet! starved while 
he lived, but made classic in his grave! 

On the brow of this Calton Hill is a fine observatory, affording 
a most admirable and extended view, embracing some nine or ten 
counties. To the east, in the direction of the mouth of the Frith 
of Forth and the German Ocean, are Haddingtonshire, or East 
Lothian, and the mountain range of the Lammermuir Hill. Be- 
low, lies the county of Edinburgh, or Mid-Lothian, and on the 
west are seen portions of the counties of Linlithgow, Lanark, Stir- 
ling and Dunbarton. Northwest are seen the hilly ranges of the 
counties of Perth and Clackmannan, and the Ochile Mountains ; 
in the background, the counties of Fife and Kinross, with the Lo- 
mond Hills. In short, this view from Calton Hill of the old and 
new city, the Frith of Forth and its numerons bays, the green val- 
leys and hills of the surrounding country, rivals for extent and vari- 
ety of picturesque grandcur, anything I have ever witnessed that 
might be brought within the range of the eye from a single point. 

Holyrood Palace is the ancient residence of Scottish royalty, 
and famed in song and story as such. The building is of a quad- 
rangular form, with a central court. The front is flanked with 
double castellated towers. The most interesting relic which was 
shown me here, was the bed of Mary, Queen of Scots, which re- 
mains in precisely the same condition as when this unhappy 
woman last occupied it. The closet where the murderers of Rizzio 4 
—the queen’s favorite—surprised their victim, is also an object of 
much interest. The largest room in the palace is the picture gal- 
lery, some hundred and fifty feet long; and upon the walls are 


suspended the portraits of a hundred and six kings! On the 
north side of the palace are the ruins of the Abbey of Holyrood, 
founded in 1128, by David IL. Of this building, nothing now re- 
mains but the mouldering ruins of the chapel. Here, in 1633, 


Charles I. was crowned. In the northeast corner are deposited 
the remains of David II., James II., James V. and Magdalen, his 
queen. With this chapel, as with almost everything else ancient 
and notable, there is a legend connected. The purport of it is, 
that the pious David I., while hunting in the forest of Drumshench, 
was placed in the utmost peril by the attack of a stag. When de- 
fending himself from his assailant, a cross miraculously descended 
from heaven into his hand, upon seeing which, the stag fled in 
dismay. Afterwards, in a dream, he was commanded to erect an 
abbey on the spot of his preservation; and in obedience to the 
heavenly injunction, he founded the Abbey of Holyrood. 

While rambling about the streets of the old city, the house of 
John Knox was pointed out tome. Over the door is the following 


inscription :— God abode all, and your Neightour as pourselt.’ 
Close beneath the window from which Knox is said to have 
preached to the people, there is a rude efligy of the reformer, rep-* 
resenting him in the act of holding forth to the multitude. The 
house of Knox is situated in a wretched portion of the ancient 
part of the city ; and to my mind, the inhabitants looked and acted 
as though another John Knox was needed to preach to them. A 


more filthy, disorderly set of human beings collected in any locality 
I never beheld. 


In order to visit the crown room and Edinburgh Castle, it was 
necessary for me to obtain an order of the Lord Provost at the 
Council Chamber. This I accomplished with all the ceremony re- 
quired. The insignia of Scottish royalty consists of a crown, a 
sceptre, and a sword of state; accompanying which, the visitor is 
also shown the Lord Treasurer’s Rod of Office, found deposited in 
the same strong oaken chest in which the regalia was discovered. 


Here is also shown the room where Queen Mary gave birth to 
James VI.; also that gigantic piece of artillery called Mons. Meg, 
well-known in history. The castle of Edinburgh is fortified and 
regularly garrisoned. ‘The period of its foundation is not pre- 
cisely known. There is no doubt, however, that it can boast a 
greater antiquity than any other portion of the city. It consists 
of a series of irregular fortifications, and can be approached only 


upon the eastern side, the other three being so precipitous. The 


structure stands upon a rock at an elevation of nearly four hun- 
dred feet above the sea. 

The city of Edinburgh is literally filled with statues and monu- 
ménts; turn where you may, you will see one or the other. But 
the one of all the rest which most interested me was the Scott 
Monument, situated at the foot of David Street. The foundation 


was laid in 1840, and the monument was completed in 1844. Its 
height is two hundred feet, and it cost some $80,000. In each 


front of the monument, above the principal arch, are six niches, 
making a total of twenty-four in the main structure, besides thirty- 
two others in the piers and abutment towers. These niches are to 
be occupied by sculptured impersonations of the characters, his- 
torical and fanciful, portrayed in the writings of Sir Walter Scott. 
Some are already introduced into their destined places ; others are 
in progress. In the centre of the monument is seen a marble statue 
of Scott, the “ Wizard of the North.” [See engraving on page 12.] 

Ienjoyed a very pleasant drive out to Roslin Castle and Chapel, 
situated some seven miles from Edinburgh, on the banks of the 
North Eskron, or Fairy Glen. The Vale of Roslin is one of those 
sequestered dells, abounding with all the varieties of cliff, wood 
and waterfall. Here I sat on what is called Sir Walter Scott’s 
Chair, cut out of a red sandstone by his own order, and where he 
was himself accustomed to sit and meditate. The temptation was 
strong—human nature is but weak—and so I took off a small piece 
of the stone chair. Roslin Chapel was founded in 1446. Beneath 
the chapel lie the barons of Roslin, all of whom, until the time of 
James VII., were buried in complete armor. Roslin Castle, with 
its tremendous triple tiers of vaults, stands upon a peninsular- 
rock. The origin of the structure is involved in mystery, only 
about one quarter of it having survived the ravages of time. I 
was led through the various apartments—all dark, gloomy and 
oven-shaped—part being cut out of the solid rock itself on which 
the castle stands. The dungeons underground were gloomy 
enough. This Roslin Castle is a wild old place. 

Charitable institutions in Edinburgh are nearly as numerous as 
its monuments and statues, the city being also justly celebrated 
for its literary and educational establishments. Among the latter, 
the University of Edinburgh is celebrated all over the world. Its 
library contains over one hundred thousand valuable books. This 
city enjoys the same rank in point of literary pre-eminence in 
Great Britain, that Boston does in America; and there are nearly 
one hundred printing-offices in the place, fully occupied. A great 
number for this country. At the present moment, Edinburgh 
seems to be enjoying a large degree of prosperity in all depart- 
ments of business; and is certainly a most interesting and agree- 
able city to the traveller, with one single exception—the placs is 
so sadly filthy in the streets, of ecrtain portions of the town, that 
it certainly merits the distinction of being the dirtiest city in 
Great Britain—a charge often preferred against it. 

The poorer classes of this Scottish metropolis present very 
much the same abject condition of those of Dublin, Cork and Liv- 
erpool. To an American eye, it is a harsh and unusual sight to 
witness so much street misery, want, raggedness and apparent 
suffering. It does seem as though some mode of relief might be 
devised. These matters are certainly better managed on our side 
of the Atlantic. 

After a pleasant though brief visit to this city, I am about to 
turn my steps southward, and shall probably write you next from 
England. 
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MISS ELIZA LOGAN. 

‘We present to our readers this week a portrait of Miss 
Eliza Logan, the actress, from a daguerreotype by Whip- 
very many her name is already as famifliar as a 

old word; for during the past two years, she has 
played brilliant ents throughout the leading cities 
of the Union. But ere may be others, who, ing 
that laudable curiosity which is characteristic of our coun- 
trymen, might desire some brief account of this most esti- 
mable lady. Miss Bliza Logan was born in the city of 
Philadelphia, in August, 1830. Her father, Mr. C. A. 
n, is well-known as an author, manager and actor; 
for twenty-five years sustained his position as come- 
dian, with credit. The value of a good education was 
duly appreciated by Mr. Logan and his wife, and their 
children received that careful culture which the best 
schools afford. Miss nm was educated at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; and exhibiting decided predilections for 
the stage, her parents permitted her to make her first ap- 
nee as Young Norval at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
iladelphia, which effort was crowned with entire suc- 
cess. From this place, she visited Cincinnati, where she 
ed some time, serving her term of ion in 
the ranks, before aspiring to command ; and it is evident 
that to her father she is much indebted for many acquisi- 
tions, which greater experience than she has enjoyed, 
could alone re. Her popularity has increased from 
the day she first assumed the position of a star, and her 
recent engagements in Boston, Nashville, Memphis, Sa- 
vannah and other places have gained for her not only ex- 
tended fame, but have produced on the part of managers 
a desire for frequent visits from one of the most profitable 
American actresses. The Boston Eveni Gazette, 
speaking of this lady, recently remarked :—“ Were we to 
describe Miss Logan to one who had never secn her, we 
do not think that we could convey a better idea of her 
ability, than by styling her a wholesome actress; one 
whom you do not witness with fear and trembling lest she 
break down, but who creates a sympathy by the physical 
power she possesses to deliver, with pathos and force, 
those lengths which so often tax others of less nerve.’ 
To this we would add that, correct in her readings, and 
intense in her delivery of impassioned passages, Miss 
Logan never fails to ~ eye a point with decision, 
though by her originality she sometimes disappoints those 
who have seen the former representatives of Evadne, 
Pauline, Julia, ete., and are prepared for conventional 
climaxes, which she avoids, preferring to step aside from 
the beaten path, and leave to impulse what others owe to 
art. In short, we think the great beauty of her perform- 
ance is the wonderful accuracy in the detail of the charac- 
ter she represents; the accuracy with which she modu- 


lates the emphasis of every word ; her natural, easy gesticulation ; 
the expression of her look, the truthfulness of her conception, and 
rfect manner of its execution. 
In the private walks of life, Miss Logan sustains a reputation sur- 
The death of her father left to her charge the 


finally, the altogether happy and 


by none. 
support of a mother and a family of younger sisters. 
How nobly she has toiled, it would not become us to 


th 
for 


PORTRAIT OF MISS ELIZA LOGAN, 


an by these black wasps, ungentle and ferocious though they be ; 
there is a daring, dashing energy and brisk industry about 
their ways and doings that is very amusing and 
The bee—dear little hard-working, persevering 
can still afford time for many a coquettish peep into blossoms and 


rfectly original. 
liow that he is— 


tance. 


state. Her career thus far has been onward; and 
with the blessing of health, there is no limit to the 
height in the dramatic world to which she may yet 
attain. 


a 


THE BLACK WASP OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 
In the warm summer days, during our residence at 
Port Sorell, and more particularly in the evenings, 
we had often noticed a lange kind of black fly darting 
in and out of the house with a loud, sharp, whizzing 
noise, and, on more attentive observation, we found a 
most tragic addition made to our list of antipodean 
contrarieties—nothing less than the discovery of a 
savage and sanguinary war carried on by flies against 
spiders, and pursued with such vigor that one would 
believe the Tasmanian flies were bent on avenging 
tyrannies and grievances suffered at the hands of 
spiders by the whole winged-insect family all the 
world over. We had observed the forcible and noisy 
abduction of many an unlucky web-spinner, before 
could satisfactorily make out what became of them, 
as the frequent seizures made, apparently by the 
same fly, forbade the conclusion that they were forth- 
with devoured ; but, by dint of sundry watchings and 
pursuits ef the flies, and by ekeing out and piecing 
together my various small scraps of information 
discovery, I at length acquired a tolerable knowledge 
of the habits and practices of my busy black neigh- 
bors. Im size and sh they any resemble a 
lange English wasp, but are wholly black, and possess 
formidable ~ ay quarter of an inch long. They 
build very remarkable cclls or nests of earth, fincly- 
tempered and formed in layers of tiny mud-pats, like 
a swallow’s nest. Many of these were placed in a 
small wooden outhouse, between the upright studs 


and the weather-boarding of the wall; several were 


formed on a shelf in the porch, where some small . 


pieces of wood lying heaped together offered conve- 


nient nooks ; and one wasp, resolving to have a more 


costly lodgment than his friends, took possession of 


a meerschaum pipe-bow! which lay on the same shelf, 


and very snugly laid out his house im its interior. 


All the nests I have examined are arranged in the 


same manner, the whole fabric being from two to four 


inches long, and rather less than an inch broad ; the 


external shape of the mansion, whether square, trian- 
galar, or pentagonal, depending a good deal on the 
site chosen. When completed, no aperture is left; 
but on being opened, three or four cells are usually 
found, two or three containing eachm™ soft white 
chrysalis in 2 cocoon of white web; and‘ the largest 
t of the mansion is devoted to the purposes 

a larder, and is always found full of spiders, of all 
varicties of size, color and kinds, all closely and 
neatly packed together, with their legs trussed up, so 
as to occupy the s possible space. The strang- 

but remain perfectly soft and fiexible in every part ; 
and, on being exposed to the sun and air, and stirred, 
a feeble movement is evident in them, as though they 


buds that he deigns not to taste; and, even when arrived 
at home with his two pannier baskets loaded with their 
h -up golden treasure, can stay for a few moments, 
in friendly hovering to and fro, and pleasant exchanges of 
hum and buzs with his helpmates. The ant, whose wa 
of thrift and industry even Solomon bids us “ consider 
and be wise,” never takes a straight road, but with a bit 
of jpn in her nippers thrice her own size, rans hither 
and thither, up straws and round sticks, or may be into a 
labyrinth of a viol root, when she plays at bo-peep with 
i for ten minutes before going forward again. But the 
wasp has none of these wandering weaknesses of 
character ; solitary, stern, ruthless and resolute, he goes 
about his work of cell-building and spider-catching. If 
you chance to be near his chosen place of e, you may 
see him dart past with « bit of mud or a victim, and a 
shrill, sharp whizzing is continued for some seconds or a 
minute, during the operation of packing away his load— 
when forth he darts again, straight and swift as an arrow 
and the next moment very probably invades the peaceful 
retreat of some cobwebbed recluse, who, until now, safe 
from brooms and housemaids, has meshed and devoured 
his flies in comfort, but is at length seized, trussed and 
yom up half alive by the dark avenger.—Nine Years in 


THE BLACK 8EA. 


The Black Sea is becoming a point of peculiar interest 
as the pending war pe It must be the scene of 
many a hard st le before peace is restored. This sea 
divides Europe from Asia, and has an area of about 
297,000 square miles. Although supplied from large and 
numerous fresh water rivers, discharging itself uninter- 
ruptedly by a current flowing through the straits of Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, it is only one seventh 
less salter than the Atlantic, and fully one tenth — 
salter than the Baltic—a circumstance, in all probability, 
attributable to the saline of the sea bed. ‘The north coast 
is almost a continued plain of salt; and the numerous 
lakes with which these steppes abound are by the action 
of the summer’s sun covered with a thick white crust of 
the same mineral, perfectly crystallized, and having the 
appearance, and almost the consistency, of ice. ‘The mo- 
tion of the peculiarly stormy character of the Black Sea 
is fast disappearing. A 6 and troublesome sea is, 
indeed, uced by anything like a gale, but not in a 
greater degree than in other portions of the water of the 
same limited extent. Even in winter, when the fogs and 
the falling snow cause sometimes a darkness so great that 
mariners are unable to discern objects at the distance of a 
cable’s length from their vessels, there is very little haz- 


ard, for the depth of water is always sufficient to allow of lying to 
without danger of drifting upon sand or rock; and with the least 
break of the weather, landmarks of the very best kind come into 
view, which may be seen at twenty and often at sixty miles dis- 


Another mistaken opinion of the ancients concerning the 
Black Sea, was that of its gradual subsidence. "Poly: 
bius has not only attested it, but has —_ his rea- 

sons for thinking it to be a fact. Highly improbable, 
however, as it may have been before the period in 
which this writer lived, there can be no doubt, from a 
variety of observations made by intelligent travellers 
in latter times, that during many centuries at least, 
the waters of the Black Sea must have boen main- 
tained at very near the same level, that is, at a level 
somewhat highcr than those of the Mediterranean ; 
as might be inferred from the perpetual current flow- 
ing in towards the latter. The Black Sea is well sup- 
plied with fish, among which are several species of 
sturgeon. The Black Sea was known to the ancients 
as the Pontus. It has always played an important 
part in the wars of the East, but at no time has it 
assumed so important a position as it occupies at this 
very moment.— New York 7¥mes. 


THE GLOW-WORM 

In India it is said that a species of sparrow builds 
its nest of grasses, which it weaves very skilfully 
into the shape of a bottle, and suspends it firmly to 
the branches of a tree, with its entrance downwards, 
so as to secure it from the attacks of birds of prey. 

But the exterior of the nest is not its most wonde: 
uliarity. Within, it is divided into secret cham- 
— which, according to the ~~ belief, the bird 
is in the habit of illuminating during the — with 
glow-worms or fire-flies. ne story goes, that after 
collecting a number of these luminous insects, the 
bird fastens them to the inside of its nest by means 
of a peculiar kind of clay of a glutinous nature ; and 


thus when the glorious sun, in whose beams it de- 
lights to spread its airy pinions, is withdrawn from 
world, the bird can retire to its pendant couch, 
be rocked to sleep basking in the mild beams of the 


glow-worm. A gentleman who had resided many 


years in India, speaking of the nest of the Indian 


sparrow, states that taking advantage of the absence 


of the bird, in the afternoon, he examined four of 


these nests, in three of which he found glow-worms 


aftixed to the interior. In the fourth he found a little 


fresh clay attached to the side of the nest, evidently 


for the purpose of fastening a worm to, but no glow- 


worm. On subjecting one of these nests to a second 


examination on the following day, he found that the 


[See Letter, page 11 } 


first glow-worm had been removed and a second sub- 
stituted in its . Sir William Jones endeavors 
to account for of the glow- in the 
nest by the supposition that the bird them 
there for the of lunching upon t at a con- 
venient opportunity. He, however, grants to the little 
feathered “Indian,” various qualities which are, if 


anything, even more wonderful than the above. He 
says that it is easily tamed, and may be taught to 
fetch and like a dog. Ifa ring be dropped into 
a well, the bird will, upon a givensignal, dart after it, 
and seizing it before it reaches the water, bear it back 
with apparent exultation to his master. It can also 
be taught to notes from one house to another. 
The young Hi women at Benares wear, accord- 
ing to Sir William, very thin plates of gold between 
their eyebrows; and when 7 oe the 
streets it is not uncommon for their lovers, who amuse 
themselves with training these birds, to send them to 
pluck the pieces of from the foreheads of their 
mistresses and bri mis- 


bring them in triumph to the 
chievous swains.— Habits of Insects. 
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PATRICK HENRY’S SON. 

The youngest son of Patrick Henry died not long ago, poor and 
alone, in a public house in Floyd County, Virginia. Recently 
the tavern people applied to the overseers of the poor for a special 
grant to indemnify them for boarding, faneral expenses, ete. This 
was refused on the ground that retrospective appropriations are 
unauthorized, and that it would be establishing an improper prec- 
edent. A friend who saw the old man some months before he died, 
says his given name was Nathaniel. He said he was young when his 
father died, but he remembered him perfectly, and was pleased to 
talk about him. His clothes were clean but not whole. There 
was evidently a struggle between his pride of ancestry and his 
present poverty. He has been teaching what is here called an old 
field school, for amusement, as he insinuated, but from necessity, 
as was known. His health failing he removed to a hotel in Jackson- 
ville, and was kept by the host for a year or more, who presumed 
that some relatives or friends would defray his expenses. He died 
with dropsy of the chest, in a few moments after the operation of 
tapping had been performed by Dr. Stuart. 


PARISIAN STYLE. 

The “Book of Fashions” states that a new move is coming 
into vogue among ladies—that of having every articlé of wearing 
apparel of a uniform color. We have frequently heard of the 
pink of fashion, without supposing that there was any colorable 
pretext for it, but a mere figure of speech. It is not impossible, 
however, that the phrase may now mect with a literal fulfilment, 
What the most provalent color will be we are not informed— 
whether maturity will be synonymous with green old age, or 
whether there will be a universal propensity to astonish the browns. 
We trust, howover, for the sake of taste, that, whatever the color 
may be, the ladies will be disposed to keep it dark. 

Vo ume 81xtH.—It will be seen that we have our sixth vol- 
ume now bound and for sale, in the same excellent style as here- 
tofore. It may be had at our office of publication, or at any of 
our agencies in the several cities. 
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(SPLINTERS. 


.++. Little Cordelia Howard has made a most decided hit at 
the National Theatre in this city in Little Eva. 


e bone and sinew of the nation. 
Jackson, Miss., on the Ist ult. they had ripe pears and 
siderably in advance of New Orleans. 
.{ The Indians composing the Six Nations lately held a con- 
on the reservation six miles south of Syracuse, N. Y. 
. There is nothing about a lady’s dress in which an exercise 
taste is more necessary than a bonnet. 

.+:. The commissioner of patents has given a decision in favor 
of the Morse telegraph patent for a period of seven years. 

..+. The New York Timos says that politicians are a set of 
blockheads, a judgment which is not so original as true generally. 

.++. The sum of $700 was paid at Louisville, last weck, for a 
set of harness, for ‘“‘ His Imperial Highness,” Santa Anna. 

sees kport Collegiate Institute, recently destroyed by 
fire, is to ilt upon an enlarged scale. 

.++. The'@ngineers of the Erie Railroad have struck on account 
of a regulation which dismisses every engineer whose train runs off. 

-+++ Lansing, the capital of Michigan, has a population of 1537. 
In 1850 it had 1229. They have six hotels. 

+++ In consequence of competition between the railroad com- 
panies, the fare between Cincinnati and Buffalo is reduced to $4. 

«++. Two fine large bass, one weighing about 20 Ibs., and the 
other 17 1-2, were caught off Foundry wharf, South Boston, lately. 

-++» Men, unlike guns, “go off” without being charged— 
though it is often on account of charges against them. 

.+++ The steamer “Queen of the West” is said to have run 
from Buffalo to Cleveland, 190 miles, in nine hours. 

.-+. The artesian well, now being dug at Henderson, Ky., has 
reached the depth of seven hundred and fifty feet. 


ISLAND OF CUBA. 

If it were possible for this to be so, it might be said that the 
interest in relation to the freedom of this island is hourly on the 
increase. But the fact is, the public mind has already reached its 
most intense enthusiasm on this subject, and we are hourly look- 
ing for a denouement, as it regards her political history, which will 
startle the old world. Spain may fret and fume; may send her 
extra war-steamers, and double her number of troops—six war- 
steamers being now en route loaded down with hireling soldiery 
and munitions of war—the Empress Eugenie may pout her pretty 
lips, and beseech the interference of ‘‘ Napoleon the Little” in be- 
half of the Castilian crown against her American possessions, but 
all this will be to no purpose. Manifest destiny must manifest 
its sway. 

That there is at the present moment a deep undercurrent of 
feeling, and secret meetings, and hidden arrangements for an indi- 
vidual attempt to liberate Cuba, are facts too well-known even to 
our government. However much our sympathy would favor any 
expedition for liberating the island from Spanish oppression, still, 
as a journalist, we cannot advocate any expedition of an illegal 
character. We should rejoice to see Cuba an integral portion of 
this country, but we want to see it accomplished in legal form, 
and as a national measure. Any other mode of procedure as- 
sumes such an illegal character, as to be justly liable to the epi- 
thets which were applied to the late Lopez enterprise for the same 
purpose. It is a national matter; let the nation move in it, and 
move decidedly, and with a will at once. Nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple of this country would vote for the annexation of Cuba to this 
country could their vote decide the business. 

After all, it is merely a question of time; for that this outpost 
to our line of coast defences ; this key to the commerce of the Gulf 
of Mexico; this sentinel that overlooks and commands the track 
of our entire Pacific commerce, will be permitted to fall into the 
power of any European nation other than Spain, is a settled mat- 
ter. The interest of this country will not permit that; and the 


idea that Spain can much longer hold it is equally fabulous. 


Therefore it is that we say it is merely a question of time. Even 
before this article shall meet the eyes of our readers a blow may 
be struck of a decisive and critical nature. ‘The Creoles, and even 
the home Spanish upon the island, were never so much disaffected 
as at the present moment, and the next move among them must 
be decisive. 

Spain boasts of her twenty and thirty thousand troops upon the 
island. What sort of troops are they? Not to be relied upon! 
As ready to join this standard as that, provided success floats over 
it for the moment. Two hundred Yankees under Lopez drove a 
whole division of them not long ago. The deadly fire of the 
Americans is paralyzing to them., Spain already feels that Cuba 
is doomed. 


GROWING DEMAND FOR COAL, 

From statistics recently gathered some very valuable inform- 
ation is drawn respecting the demand and supply of coal from the 
great coal fields of Pennsylvania, which gives cheering evidence 
of the flourishing condition of the mines. It is almost impossible 
to compute the amount of fuel now consumed. But the present 
yearly increase, in a supply of half a million tons of coal, does 
not meet the yearly increasing demand for coal upon our Atlantic 
seaboard. ‘Taking everything into consideration, it is rational to 
suppose that the demand for coal upon the Atlantic seaboard in 
1854, will exceed the supply at least 500,000 tons, and that 
1,000,000 tons of coal could be disposed of over and above the 
amount, say 6,000,000 tons that will be sent to market. And it 
might be rationally supposed that the demand for coal in 1860, 
will fully meet a supply of 15,000,000. 


+ > 
+ > 


Petriractions.—An Indian agent, named Vaughn, who has 
travelled extensively in the northwest, states that in one region of 
the country north of Iowa, everything is inclined to petrifaction. 
Large logs of wood, limbs, vegetables, and once living animals, 
might be seen turned to solid rock. He saw tortoises by the 
score, that would weigh over 400 Ibs. ; also birds, fishes, and ani- 
mals. He brought with him several eagle quills, petrified com- 
plete and perfect, also the head of a bird, and specimens of wood. 


Wasnincton Moncment.—The managers of the Washington 
National Monument have issued an appeal to the nation for aid, 
saying that the funds are now nearly cxhausted, and that, unless 
prompt and zealous efforts be made to raise the money, the work 
must be discontinued. The monument is intended to reach a 
height of 517 1-2 feet, and it has already been erected to an alti- 
tude of 154 feet, at a cost of $230,000. 


> 


Worrtur ov Inrration.—The new clipper ship Swallow, 
which sailed from New York recently, took out eight boys from 
the country as apprentices. Their berths are separated from the 
present evil influcnces of the forecastle, and they are to receive 
instruction in navigation. 


Brxpino tae Pictoriat.—We are now prepared to bind up 
volume sixth for our subscribers in the same uniform style as 
heretofore, full gilt and illumined covers, at a charge of one dollar 
each. We can supply any and all injured or lost numbers at a 
charge of six cents each. 

New Musicat Socretr.—The Mendelssohn Choral Society 
of this city lately held a meeting, and accepted the act of in- 
corporation passed by the last legislature. 


More Laxp.—The United States Senate has ratified a treaty 
‘concluded with the Winnebagoes, by which they cede half a 


million of acres of land in Minneseta. 


RUSSIAN POLICY. 

We learn from the New York Evening Post that a German pri- 
vate letter from Odessa, April 30, received via Vienna, states that 
in the night following the bombardment of that place, the Russian 
general, Osten-Sacken, had the bodies of his dead soldiers (some 
five or six hundred) removed some distance from the city, and 
there secretly interred. In order to create the impression among 
the inhabitants that the Russians had been but insignificant, he 
caused some forty, whose bodies had been left lying near the bat- 
teries, to be publicly buried with great pomp on the next day, 
April 24th. This manceuvre having but partially succeeded, an 
individual who had witnessed the slanghter among the troops, and 
had conveyed the news to his family, was arrested, tried on the 
accusation of false reports, convicted, and sentenced to death. 


+ 


Soar Stows ror Burip1xc.—A new building material has 
been introduced into New York, from the steatite beds of Middle- 
field, Mass. The Scientific American says this material, known 


as soap-stone, is positively fire proof, easily worked, and the sup- . 


ply is inexhaustible. Buildings properly constructed of it would 
be as secure from injury by fire as our best safes. 


+ 


Distxrzctixo AGENTs.—It may not be generally known that 
coffee is an excellent disinfecting agent ; when roasted and ground 
and exposed in an open vessel its effect is quite as powerful as 
chloride of lime, without its disagreeable smell. 


1 
MARRIAGES. 

In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Emerson Butler, of North Bridge- 
water, to Miss Elizabeth Kench; Mr. John A. Boomer to Miss Helen De Frates ; 
Mr. John Levis to Miss Catharine Malone; Mr. John Ham, of Roxbury, to 
Miss Sarah B. Richards. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Daniel Rackliff to Miss Adderly. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Capt. Peter Hanson to Miss Maria FP. Willis. 

By Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. Daniel T. Starkey, of Winehester, to Miss Lissie 
A. Mills. 

By Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Matthew Nolen to Miss Catherine McConnell. 

By Rev. Dr. Pomroy, Mr. John N. Danforth to Miss H. M. Rhodes. 

At East Boston, by key. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Jeremiah ¥. Abbott to Mrs. 
Maria Babb. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Edward Janvrin to Miss Louisa Adams. 

At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. Adolph Vogl to Miss Frances 
A. Brewer. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Edmund C. Swett to Miss Adeline R. 
Ham. By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Henry M. Bradbury to Mies Harriet Mann. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. William H. Bearee to Miss Hannah 
Washburn. 

At Methuen, by Rev. Mr. Graves, Mr. Andrew F. Graves, of Boston, to Miss 
Julia A. Webster. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. John L. Bancroft, of London, to 
Miss Cordelia W. Fish, of Nantucket. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Charles Thacher, of Boston, to Mies Eliza J. Snow. 


x 
DEATHS. 

In this city, Mr. Kimball Gibson, 48; Capt. J. II. Titcomb, 66; Mr. Wm. 
Devereaux, 56; Mr. James W. Pierce, 34; Mrs. Harriet W. Pierce, 34; Miss 
Martha H. Shiverick. 15; Mr. William Blaisdell, of New Hampshire, 56; Miss 
Elisa Muse Homer. 24; Miss Lydia H. Barry, 36; Mr. William A. Weeks, 42; 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Flanders; Mr. Charles McDonald, 4. 

At Chelsea, Jane, wifo of Miller Crabbie, formerly of Edinburg, Scotland, 47. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Christopher C. Dean, 53; Mr. Charles A. Smith, 53. 

At Fast Cambridge, Mr. Peter Shortenburg, 4. 

At Cambridgeport, Misa Jane Brewer, 94. 

At Roxbury, William D., son of Mr. William Hewitt. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Eliza Ann Pease, 17; Mr. John Stone, 75. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Butler, 37; Mrs. Seteey Stavers, 77. 

At South Hingham, Miss Joanna Wilder, 69. 

At Kingston, Mrs. Julia D., wife of the late Rev. Martin Parris, 84. 

At Rockport, Mrs. Sally, widow of the late Mr. James Story, 38. 

At Princeton, Mrs. Mary P. Chandler, 63. 

At Springfield, Mr. Solomon Snow, 67. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Electa W. Ensign, 62; Mrs. Birtha Butler, 71. 

At Wenham, Mr. Warren Peabody, 71. 

At Worcester, Albert, son of Mrs. A. Woodard, 19. 

At Fairhaven, Miss Rebecea Ann Aikin, 19. 

At Nantucket, Mr. Edward Barnes, 56. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Mrs. Alice Currier, 90. 

At Cumberland, R. I., Mr. John P., son of the late Hon. John S. Dexter, 77. 

At Bowdoinham, Me., Hon. Simms Gardner, 73. 

At New York, Sarah, wife of Rev. C. 8. Stewart, U. 8. Navy. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A [Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and ilabl 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
witand humor. Eaeh paper is , = 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artista, of notable objects, 
eurrent events in ali parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making @ paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of ali buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on-fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The sizeof the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Rach six months will make a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 
splendid engra 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


‘ 


One copy of Taz or ovn Untox, and one eopy of Prcto- 
RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 
tO No travelling agents are over employed for this papen. 
The Prcrortat Drawre-Room Compaxiox may be obtained at any of 
the periodical depots it the country, and of newsmen, at six cents per 
every Sarurpar, by 
¥. GLEASON, 
Comnzr or AND Srazets, Bosron, Mags. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
‘11 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
. Cc. ) corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
Woodward Avenue, it. 
ARD, corner 4th and Chesnut Streets, 5t. Louia. 
NN, 6 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
LIFE’S GOLDEN BOWL. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


Fill high for me life’s golden bow!,— 
Let flowers crown its flowing brim ; 
Whose sweetness shal! possess the soul 
When love grows cold, and beauty dim. 


O, fill life’s golden bowl with spirit, 
Drawn from the soul’s deep, living well; 
And to me now let angels bear it,— 
I fain would feel its magic spell! 


Fill high life’s golden bow! with wine, 
Such as was drunk in Eden’s bowers; 
Ere sin had hastened love's decline, 
And strewn with thorns its path of flowers. 


O, fill life’s bow! from that pure fount, 

Which springs hard by the throne of heaven ; 
Whose waters gleam along the mount, 

From which dark, fallen man was driven. 


O, fill life’s bowl, and make it gleam 

With draughts that charm the gods above; 
And twine sweet laurels round its brim, 

Of virtue blossoming with love. 


With nectar fill life’s golden bow!l,— 
And as I quaff, there seems to be 
Bomething within my youthful soul, 
Which glows with immortality ! 


O, fill life’s golden bow! with thought 
From wisdom’s deep, eternal well ; 

Whore fathom angels long have sought, 
Whose treasure none but God can tell. 


Whose fountain, and whose strength of wave 
Shall flow more deep as time runs on; 
And find, when mounting o'er the grave, 
In heaven its noblest course begun. 


And I will drink the chalice up, 

With such sweet draughts all freshly drawn ; 
Nor earth shall give a sweeter cup, 

Nor heaven possess a sweeter one! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 
No. IL. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNAAM. 


— 


Introductory Observations—General Description of Japan—Nageasaki, the Port 
of Entry—A Bird’s-Eye View of the Scenery and People. 

Onr of the absorbing topics of the day is the empire of Japan, 
and the strange people who inhabit it. The eye of the world is 
now much fixed upon this people, but Americans are most deeply 
interested, from the presence of Commodore Perry’s United 
States squadron in their neighborhood. Many interesting ques- 
tions arise in reference to this naval mission to the far East. Will 
it be successful Will this empire, that has been almost hermeti- 
cally sealed from the world, now be opened to its commerce ¢ 
If the country is thus opened, what will be the result to Japan, 
and to the nations trading with it ? 

These questions cannot be answered by the most far-sighted, 
with certainty, unless they have the power to know future events. 
This much we can say, that Japan can live without commercial 
intercourse with the United States, or any other nation, because it 
has thus lived, with the exception of some slight trade with the 
Chinese and the Dutch. Besides, all writers agree, that Japan is 
independent of all the world, that it has become so by self-reliance, 
and from the fact that its various climate, soil and waters, with 
the industry and enterprise of the people, furnish them with about 
every necessary and luxury they desire. That they have so long 
lived without foreign intercourse, may be @ reason why they will 
desire thus to live. That our nation, and other nations, have 
hitherto failed to open a trade with these curious people, is a 
reason, perhaps, why they may continue to fail. We are quite 
sure that we cannot force the Japanese to trade with us, unless we 
conquer and dismember the empire. The best course will be to 
aim to conquer their prejudices, which is often more difficult than 
& physical conquest. By a cautious course, we may persuade the 
Japanese, when we may find it, at least, very inconvenient to 
rive them, So far as we can see, if Japan can be opened to the 
commerce of the world, it will be one of the most important 
events of modern times, since it is acknowledged to be both a rich 

But leaving speculations of this kind, let us take a paper voy- 
age to Japan, to see what the empire is, and whe and what the 
people are. For this much has already been accomplished, by 
the action of our government, in reference to that distant country— 
that every American reader, at least, is desirous of learning of it, 
if he cannot partake of its fraits, and freely see its sights. If the 
reader will refer to a good map of the world, he will find the em- 
pire of Japan to be located east of the grand division of the 
globe, Asia, and directly to the eastward of China, or rather the 
northern division of the empire. The islands composing the em- 
pire of Japan hold a similar situation to the eastward i 
that the British islands do te the westward of Europe. The 
principal difference is that they are more remote from the conti- 
nent. The empire of Japan may be compared to Great Britain 
in another respect, since it is composed of threc large islands, sim- 
ilar to England, Scotland and Wales. 

Niphon is the chief of the islands. Hore is the great strength 


of Japan. It contains the great capital, Jeddo, and the other 
chief cities. It contains 100,000 square miles, is 900 miles in 
length by 110 broad, and is larger than all Great Britain, or about 
as large as New England and New York. Kinsiu, the most west- 
ern of the three islands that compose the empire, contains 16,000 
square miles, or is some twice the size of Massachusetts. This 
island contains Nagasaki, the only port open to foreign commerce, 
and is one of the five great cities of the realm. This island is but 
a short sail from Corea, a peninsula on the eastern extremity of 
the continent. The third island is Sitkokf, that has scarcely been 
explored by Europeans; this island is of the size of our State of 
Vermont. These islands compose what is called the empire of 
Japan proper. 

Besides this, there are many islands, larger and smaller, that 
are dependencies of the empire, such as Yesso, which contains 
25,000 square miles, or territory equal to the size of Ireland, a 
portion of the Kurile islands (the other portion belonging to Rus- 
sia), the Loo-choo islands to the south of the empire, and many 
more. Indeed, Japan embraces an innumerable number of islands 
located in the western portion of the Pacific ocean, and extending 
from Formosa to Kamtschatka, or from the 3ist to the 45th de- 
gree of north latitude. Japan has about the latitude of the south 
of Europe, but the climate is colder, or about as cold as Great 
Britain. The ground is often covered with snow for several days 
in the winter. The few highest mountains are covered with snow 
for the greater part of the year. 

But leaving these general statements, let us enter the country 
by the only port through which it can be entered, by the laws, 
which is Nagasaki, a city of about 50,000 people. The excite- 
ment on board a European or American ship, entering for the 
first time such a curious country is great. An intelligent traveller 
thus speaks of the first appearance of the country as he sailed up 
this harbor : 

“ Hills clothed with fresh green, and cultivated to the very 
summit, adorn the foreground, behind which arise blue mountain 
peaks in sharp outlines. Dark rocks here and there break thes 
glassy surface of the sea, and the precipitous walls of the adjacent 
coast glittered with ever-changing hues in the bright beams of the 
morning sun. The mountain side of the nearest island, culti- 
vated in terraces—tall cedars, amongst which white houses shone, 
and insulated temple-roofs jutted magnificently out, with numer- 
ous dwellings and huts bordering the strand and the shores of the 
bay, afforded a truly attractive sight. 

“ We neglected not the opportunity of obtaining explanations 
from our Japanese guests, and learned with surprise that the 
pretty white houses, which we had taken for the mansions of the 
grandees, were nothing more than store-houses, the walls of which 
are coated, as a precaution against fire, with mortar prepared from 
shelllime. Sailing vessels and fishing boats enlivened the mouth 
of the bay. At the call of our Japanese guests, many fishermen 
approached and offered us their fish, with a liberality and affabil- 
ity astonishing in their rank of life. They were most friendly, 
and evidently enjoyed presenting to us the fruit of their toil. 
They refused gold and gifts of value, but begged some empty 
wine bottles. Common green glass bottles are much prized in 
Japan. These fishermen were as nearly naked as was compatible 
with decency.” 

It should be remembered that this city is situated in the south 
part of Japan, in about the latitude of 33 degrees. Of course, in 
most parts of the empire as much clothing would be needed as in 
Great Britain, or as in the larger portion of this country. 

There is the greatest caution used in reference to all foreign 
vessels that enter the harbor. A strict watch is kept continually, 
and on the approach of a vessel Japanese are despatched to learn 
the name of it, the country it is from, its objects, ete. Even in 
the case of the annual ships that land from Holland there are the 
same forms. No Bible or book on Christianity is allowed to be 
in sight, which would be fatal to even a Dutch vessel. No one is 
permitted to land without being personally searched—and no ves- 
sel is unloaded or loaded without a strict watch being kept of 
everything that passes. So jealous are these singular people of 
the Dutch and the Chinese, the only people they trade with, and 
the only people that they have intercourse with. 

And what further shows the jealousy of the Japanese towards 
the foreigners they have the most confidence in is the narrow lim- 
its they afford them for their business. They do not allow them 
a foothold in the city proper, but shut them up on a small island 
called Dezima, adjoining the city, where they are watched nearly 
as closely as though they were prisoners,—and have scarcely more 
liberty. 

But as little liberty as the Dutch have, they enjoy more in 
Japan than any other nation, because they are, as the Japanese 
think, “‘ the most honest.” 

The streets of the city of Nagasaki we find to be narrow, like 
most of those in the cities of the empire, while those in the coun- 
try are broad and usually lined with trees. The houses are com- 
monly of two stories and of wood, though there are many store- 
houses of stone, where they are accustomed to deposit their valua- 
bles, as fires are frequent and very destructive. We find but few 
beasts of burden, as Japanese hands are plenty enough to perform 
all the work that is required. A single county of New England 
could furnish more horses than the whole of Japan. 

As the actual traveller is curious to observe the people them- 
selves above all, perhaps, that attracts his gaze in this wonderful 
empire, we will at once introduce the reader to the Japanese 
themselves. 

The Japanese are about the medium stature. They are darker 
in complexion than the Chinese, resembling in color and general 
appearance the Portaguese. As a people they are intelligent 
ambitious and enterprising. They are also said to be warlike, 


mistrustful and inclined to a rebellious and dissolute life. Many 
regard them as above atty other Asiatic race, and as ranking with 
the Europeans in civilization. They belong to the great division 
of mankind termed the Mongolian, In shrewdness and activity 
they remind one of the genuine Yankee. They are well made, 
strong, alert and fresh colored; the yoting of both sexes are 
smooth-faeed, rosy, and grated with abundance of fine black hair. 

The dress of the people is rich and showy, and that to almost 
the highest degree. “The ordinary dress of both sexes and all 
ranks,” says Siebold, “is in form very similar, differing chiefly in 
the colors, delicacy and value of the materials. It consists of a 
number of loose wide gowns, worn over each other—those of the 
lower orders made of linen or calico, those of the higher generally 
of silk,—with the family arms woven or worked into the back and 
breast of the outer robe, and all fastened at the waist by a girdle. 
The sleeves are tnormous in width and length, and the portion 
that hangs below the arm is closed at the end, to answer the pur- 
pose of a pocket, subsidiary, however, to the capacious bosoms 
of the gowns and to the girdle, where more valuable articles are 
deposited ; amongst these are, whilst clean, neat squares of white 
paper, the Japanese substitutes for pocket handkerchiefs, which 
when used are dropped into the sleeve until an opportunity offers 
of throwing them away without soiling the house. 

This description applies 40 both sexes, but the ladies usually 
wear brighter colors than the men, and border their robes with 
gay embroidery or gold. Gentlemen wear a scarf over the shoul- 
ders ; its length is regulated by the rank of the wearer, and serves 
in turn to regulate the bow with which they greet each other, in- 
asmuch as it indispensable to bow to a superior until the ends of 
the scarf touch the ground.” 

On occasions of full dress a cloak is thrown over the other 
clothes. Added to this there are worn by the higher order a kind 
of petticoat trowsers, sewed up between the legs, and left suffi- 
ciently open on the outside to admit of free locomotion. 


The rank of a person turns upon his wearing of swords. The 
higher orders wears two swords, as it appears, upon the same side, 
one above the other. The next in rank wear one. These swords 
are never laid aside. The lower orders are not allowed to wear 
swords, 

The Japanese seem to be poorly provided with covering for the 
feet. Within doors they wear nothing but socks, and when 
they go out, the most miserable apology for a shoe, not equal 
to the Jewish sandal. They are little more than soles of 
straw, matting, or wood, mainly kept up by an upright pin 
or button held between the two principal toes. Thus in walk- 
ing the foot cannot be lifted, which may account for the awkward 
gait of the wearers. It is no wonder that they throw off such 
shoes when they enter a house, 

The sexes are principally distinguished in point of costume by 
their head-drese. The men shave the wholo front and crown of 
their heade—the rest of the hair that grows is carefully gathered 
together and tied so as to form a sort of tuft on the bald skull. 
The Buddhist priests shave off all the hair—thus dothe physicians, 
while surgeons let theirs grow. There is certainly no accounting 
for taste or fashion in these cases, 

The females have abundant hair, and retain it all arranged in 
the form ofa turban, which they stick full of pieces of fine tortoise 
shell, highly wrought and polished to resemble gold. The more 
of these a lady has in her hair the better she is dressed. They 
wear no jewelry. The face is painted red and white, to the utter 
destruction of the complexion; the lips purple, with a golden 
glow ; in addition to this, the teeth of a Japanese married lady 
are blackened and her eyebrows extirpated. In view of such 
folly we may say, O, Fashion! what monstrosities are formed in 
thy name ! 

“Neither men nor women wear hats except as a protection 
against the sun; the fan is deemed a sufficient guard from the 
bun; and, perhaps, nothing will more strike the newly-arrived Eu- 
ropean than this fan, which he will behold in the hand or the girdle 
of every human being. Soldiers and priests are no more to be 
seen without their fans than fine ladies, who make of theirs the 
use to which fans are put in other countries. Amongst the men 
of Japan it serves a great variety of purposes ; visitors receive 
the dainties offered them upon their fans; the beggar, imploring 
charity, holds out his fan for the alms his prayers may have ob- 
tained. ‘The fan serves the dandy in lieu of a whalebone switch ; 
the pedagogue instead of a ferule for the offending schoolboy’s 
knuckles ; and, not to dwell too long upon the subject, a fan, pre- 
sented upon a peculiar kind of salver to the high-born criminal, 
is said to be the form of announcing his death-doom ; his head is 
struck off at the same moment that he stretches it towards tlie 
fan.” 


> 


THE RUSSIANS AT VARNA IN 1829. 


Varna is situated on a gentle slope a short distance from the 
shores of the Black Sea, and three or four miles south of a 
range of hills between which and the town the nate Rus- 
sian army was encamped during the war of the yoaF 1829. I sa 
unfortunate, and all will agree with me, if they take into consid- 
eration a fact which I write on undoubted authority. When the 
Russians invaded Turkey in 1828 they lost 50,000 men by sickness 
alone, by want of necessarics of life, neglect in the commi 
department ; 50,000 Russians died on the plains of Turkey, not 
one man of whom was killed in battle, for their advance was not 
resisted by the Turks. In the next year (1829) the Russians lost 
60,000 men between the Pruth and the city of Adrianople. Some 
of these, however, were legitimately slain in battle. nm they 
arrived at i le the troops were in so wretched a condition 
from sickness and want of food that not 7000 men were able to 
bear arms ; how many thousands of horses and mules perished in 
these two years is not known. If the Turks had known what was 
going on nota single Russian would have seen his native land 


; even as it was, out of 120,000 men not 6000 ever rec 
the Russian frontier alive.—Curson’s Travels in Armenia. ; 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

At Constantinople and the adjacent ports an American ham is 
worth five dollars, a six cent bottle of ale fifty cents, a two pound 
cheese two dollars, and steamer adapted to conveying freight 
might easily make a fortune in the - The Saratoga 
Sentinel says the number of arrivals there amount to eight han- 
dred or « thensand a day.—— A rnilroad convention, in regard 
to advariced tariffs, held at Bellows’ Falls, recently, was unani- 
mously of the opinion, that the tariffs mast be raised, and several 
of the corporations have decided to carry out the views of the con- 
vention, which is to be called together again in about five or six 
weeks —— One hour gained by early hours is worth more than a 
month in the year.———A plan to raise a list of one hundred 
stockholders at $500 per share is on foot in Cincinnati, for the 
purpose of purchasing one handred acres of land near the city, to 
be made into a public park for carriage-driving and pleasure-seck- 
ing, and to have a hotel erected apon it for the reception of those 
who visit it. ——— Miss Julia M. Pelby, late of this city, was mar- 
tied at San Francisco, on the 30th of April, to James H. Pearson, 
Esq. —— The annual report of the New York Washing and Bath- 
ing Association states that the receipts during tho last year 

ted to $7019 72—expenses $6900. The number of bathers 
000, of whom 5000 were women. —— Dr. Jayne, it is 
said, makes $100,000 per annum profit on the sale of his patent 
medicines. —— Col. Bissell, one of the heroes of Buena Vista, 
will, it is feared, never be able to resume his seat in the House 
again. Although his extremities are completely paralyzed, his 
spirits and general health are said to be good. —— Ex-President 
Van Buren and son were at Naples last month, and it is stated, 
will spend the next winter in Egypt.—— The New York Sixth 
Avenue Railroad Company employs 480 horses, 120 conductors, 
120 drivers, 120 grooms, and 100 laborers. Total men employed 
460. It has been proposed to substitute mules for horses. —— A 
bear was shot in Orford, N. H., recently, which weighed 350 
lbs., and measured eight feet in length. —— Jean Paul says love 
may slumber in a lady’s heart, but it always dreams. —— A bill 
is about to be introduced in Congress to raise the salaries of cus- 
tom-house officials. ‘The proposed bill will include only the meas- 
tirers, guagers, and inspectors. The merchants and many 
citizens of Norfolk, Va., have united in testifying the respect they 
entertain for Mr. G. P. R. James, the British consul at that port. 
Mr. James handsomely responded to their letter. —— A society 
of “Do Nothings” has lately been organized in Philadelphia. 
During the coming hot weather many persons will feel qualified 
to join them.——Dr. A. L. Robinson, and two men named Sargent 
and White, citizens of Muncia, Indiana, have been arrested with 
a large lot of counterfeit coin and paper money, all of which was 
well executed. —— In Darbyville, Pickaway county, Ohio, Miss 
Fuller, a victim of misplaced affection, drowned herself because 
her lover sent her a note stating his intention not to marry 
her.—— The Dunkirk Journal says that a gentleman passed 
through that village en route for Cincinnati, with some twelve Chi- 
nese tea culturists, for the purpose of testing the practicability of 
growing tea in the vicinity of Cincinnati. ——~ A steam carriage, 
for a common pavement, has been started on an oxperimental 
trip in New York city. It went at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour on the Russ pavement of Broadway. —— Agcombat recently 
took place on a farm near Trovine Mill, St. David’s, Pembroke- 
shire, England, between a fox and a pig. The pig scized his op- 
ponent by the throat, and continued shaking him until life was 
extinct. —— Isracl Stein, a pedier, of Albany, in crossing the 
Schoharie creek lost his jewelry box in the stream. It contained 
about $3500 worth of property, besides a large sum in promissory 
notes. 


Fossit, Rewaixs.—A portion of the skeleton of some gigantic 
and unknown animal has, it is said, been recently upturned near 
the city of Constantia, in Algiers. The head, which is somewhat 
similar in shape to that of the hippopotamus, is about three feet 
in longth, and nearly two in width. The front part of the upper 
jaw has long teeth, and also tusks, similar to those of a wild boar. 
From the appearance of the ribs it is supposed that the body must 
havo been four times as large as that of an ordinary ox ; and its 
jaws must have been very powerful. The remains were found in 
a soft calcareous rock of the tertiary formation, and the creature 
_ probably belonged, many thousand years since, to the numerous 
family of antediluvian pachydermes. 


Parwtinos.—The New York Courier states that 
a very interesting collection of paintings has been brought to that 
city from Quito, the capital of Ecuador, in South America. They 
are executed on canvass, and are curious, inasmuch as they are 
the works of the half civilized Indians and half breeds of that 
country. The large pictures are chiefly of Scripture subjects, and 
many of them possess a degree of surprising merit, considering 
the almost untutored men by whose pencils they were exe- 
cuted. They vary ® up to six feet in height, and many of 
them will be thouglit worthy to adorn the houses of men of taste. 


Gurra Percua vor Seats.—A correspondent of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle says: “ Every one finds great difficulty in keep- 
ing garden seats more than a year, without constant painting. 
Gutta percha thinly laid on, and turned round the sides and nail- 
ed, will last forever , it looks garden like, and costs no more than 
one painting.” iL 


America countess, as she is called, and who 


claims to be descendant of Americus Vespucins, is yet a 
resident of New York, and occagionally appears on 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The firemen of Fall River are to receive $8 sy annum from 
the city for their services. Rather cheap for a city! 

The four Irishmen who were indicted for the murder of Albert 
Story, a railroad contractor, at La Salle, Lil, last winter, have 
been convicted and sentenced to be hung. 

An Irishman had his’ head cut off on the Central Railroad, 
New York. His headless body was found, and a jug tightly 
clasped in his hand explained the reason for his decapitation. 

The Cuban government have, by a recent ordinance, prohibited 
any person who has not had a regular collegiate education from 
writing for the newspaper. 

The Bridgeport gasometer blew up the other 
thander storm. Several persons were slightly inj 
posed that it was struck by lightning. 

After the Ist of July it will not be lawful to erect @ house in 
Philadelphia for a dwelling without wt ee in its rear, covering at 
least thirty square feet of an acre, with a separate, well-built 
cesspool. 


, during a 
. It is sup- 


The receipts of tolls on the New York canals during the second 
week in June were $103,000. For the first forty-five days 
from the commencement of navigation the total receipts were 
$712,725 97. 

The Albany Atlas says that about a ago Gen. Cass 
owned a farm in what is now the heart of Detroit, and, by simply 
“holding on,” he has become the possessor of a fortune estimated 
at three millions of dollars. 

Locusts are infesting Northern Illinois in myriads. In many 
parts of that region they cover every shrub, and make the woods 
vocal with their singing. In that section they are said to have 
last appeared in the summer of 1838. 

The editor of the Prairie News is one of the most facetious of 
the fraternity. A subscriber writes to him, “I don’t want your 
little paper any longer.”” To which he replies, “I wouldn’t make 
it any longer if you did; the present length suits me very well.” 

The Findson river railroad company are trying the experiment 
of running their engines with oan. The Highland Eagle says 
the trial trip was successfal. It will prove a saving of at least 
two-thirds in working the engine. 

The Yarmouth Register states that “Mr. Thomas Crocker, of 
West Barnstable, recently sheared from a yearling sheep a fleece 
weighing nine and one-half pounds. The amount of wool usually 
taken from sheep, on the Cape, varies from one to three pounds.” 

A cannon ball, embedded in the earth, was recently found on Bun- 
ker Hill, on the premises of David Snow, Esq., which is undoubt- 
edly one of the missives sent by the British on the memorable 
17th of June. It looks old and rusty, and is an interesting 
memorial of other times. 

In Liberia, Africa, there is a plant or tree which grows seventy- 
five feet high, and bears cotton in bolls, similar to the cotton plant 
of our Southern States. The staple is very short, but has a soft, 
silken texture, and is of a delicate fawn color. Its odor is similar 
to that of cotton, though its appearance is quite unlike it. It is 
certainly worth looking after. 


> 


Foreign Items. 


Prussia numbers 14,000,000 of inhabitants, of whom 6,000,000 
belong to the Polish race. 

The young empress of Austria is very handsome, very accom- 
plished, and quite a poetess. 

The revenue of British India for the year 1852-3 is estimated 
at £21,196,745 sterling; the expenditure £20,557,280; and the 
debt £48,014,244, 

Prince Lucien, the second son of the Prince Canino, has entered 
the Catholic priesthood in France, and it is remotely surmised 
that his cousin, the —— may intrigue so as to effect his ele- 
vation to the papal chair. ‘ 

In consequence of the distress among the Jews in Palestine M. 
Rothschild has remitted fifty thousand francs, and American citi- 
zens have forwarded likewise to their co-religionists three hundred 


. thousand franes. Meetings with a view to further subscriptions 


are to be held in London. 


The Turkish government has granted, at the request of General 
St. Arnaud, a piece of land for a Catholic cemetery. The conse- 
cration took place recently in the presence of the generals and 
their staffs, detachment of the troops and seamen, and the entire 
Catholic population of the place. 

The Napoleon docks have been illnminated for foar months by 
means of tho electric light produced from two large Bunsen ap- 
paratusses. It gives light to 800 laborers, at an expense of less 
than one cent each per evening, and gives them a better light than 
could be obtained by any other means. 

Out of the 4,337,000 inhabitants of Belgium, 4,327,000 are 
Catholics. The total revenues of the church, including four mil- 
lion francs received from the state, are about five million of francs, 
which, divided among the five thousand clergy, give one 
francs as the average stipend. 

France is the largest producer of beet sugar in the world. A 
Yavorable soil and climate, and a rural and industrious population, 
contribute to the successful prosecution of the beet sugar manu- 
facture. This manufacture originated during the reign of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 


that of 1852. The receipts of the t 
127,697 francs as com- 
corresponding period 1853, and of 5,562,470 

as compared with 1852. 
In addition to the ordinary fortifications of 


an im- 
mense cable, pear of a number of chain cab 


twisted 
across the mouth of the harbor, and 
secured at either end to solid structures of masonry. This 


cable 
is hove t by means of ca: and being formed of 
rate will’ prove, it is t, to 
rate of speed she may be 
ing. 

The Duke of W , the of the British in the 
fleet destined against Russia, steamer 
power, carrying 131 guns and 1100 men—a perfect giant of a 
vessel. She is the flag ship of Sir Charles Napier in Baktic. 
A single brosdside from the “Iron Duke” would hurl more than 
a ton of metal i In four minutes her 
guns could be to hurl tons ef iron shet upon a given 


Sands of Gold. 


.«.+ Virtue is not the less venerable for being oat of fashion. — 
Bir R. L’ Estrange. 

s+. What men want of reason for their opinions, they wenally 
supply and make up in rage — Titloteon. 

.«.. Hatred i¢ so durable and so obstinate, fiat reconciliation 
on sick bed is the sweetest sign of death. — Bruyere. 

.... A man only takes sntisfaction and revenge, when he 
humbles his enemy, and forces him to submission.— 

.... There is scarce any extravagance so singular ae dat of 
Wanting s . But custom, without reason, is to better 
than ancient error.— Colher. 

..+. Men qill have the same veneration for 4 person who suffers 
adversity without dejection, as they will for demofished temples, 
the very ruins of which are reverenced and adored.—Fenton. 

.... Men of proud and passionate tempers, like those who 
have pestilential diseases, have only this advantage over their de- 
fects, that though a not guilty of valor, yet they cause all 
the world to fly from them.— Balzac. } 

...«. Most men judge according to their interests, and abound 
in their own sense. Let two be of contrary opinion, yet each 

resumes to have right on his side. But reason has always been 
ithfal, and never had two faces.—Gratian. 

.«+. If you are affronted, it is better to pass it by in silenec, 
or with a , though with some dishona, than to endeavor re- 
venge. If you can keep reason above passion, that, and wateh- 
fulness, will be your best defendant—Sir [sane Newton. 


Joker's Bud 


“T see through it now,” as the maid servant seid, when she 
knocked the bottom out of the pail. 

“ Gently the dews are o’er me stealing,” ae the man said, when 
he had five due bills presented to him at one time. 

An extreme tetotaller of our acquaintance has declared his in- 
ability to sympathize with Turkey, for fear of being accused of an 
adherence to the Porte. 

“ Mother, did you hear sissy swear?” “No, my dear; what 
did she say?” ‘“ Why, she said she wasn’t going to wear her 
darned stockings to church on Easter Sunday.” 

““ What monsters these cotton factors must he,” said Mrs. Par- 
tington ; “ I’m told some of ’em has more than a hundred hands. 
My poor Paul often wanted me to go and see them, but I’m 
thankful I never went.” 

All a man has to do in these days, to pass for a genius, is to 
button his coat behind, and wear his hat wrong side out. If he 
can contrive to tumble over an apple stand two or three times, it 
will help the matter vastly. 

A jailor had received strict orders not to keep any prisoners in 
solitary confinement. Once, when he had but two in charge, one 
escaped, and he was obliged in consequence, to kick the other out of 
doors, to comply with the regulations. 

“‘ Boy,” said a fashionably dressed man to the servant of one of 
his companions, “is your master at home?” “ Yes, sir,” replied 
the boy, “ but he is confined to his room. He’s a-grown’ of his 
moostarshes, and aint allowed to see nobody but his hair-dresser.” 


 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the Picrontat, elegantly 
Ddound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in ail parts of the globe: of famous 
besutifu. villages; of pagean 


itle-pages and indexes. 
ilbastrations, they embrace in their pages « vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
) t news record of the times; altogether forming an 
excvedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
in reading matter and illustrations. 
For atle at our office, and at all the periodiesl depots throughout the 


LAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


questions, it is strictly neutral, ¢ making it emphatically 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND ‘A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the possible amount of intell . No 


THE MAMMOTH SIZBE, 
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OBLELINAL PAPER, 


of far that of other week) in 
the Union, with the exception of G ns Pr —4 — 


The Fiaa is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
weekly super-royal 


contains 1240 square inches, a of 
being large eight 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tas ov ovr Union, and one copy of Gumagon’s PrcroriaL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


*, The Fuse can be obtained at any of the ‘in the United 
and of carriers, a2 canta per 


every Satumpar, by 
GLEASON, 


oy Srasers, Bosrox, Miss. 
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A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Philadephia, 
HENRY TAYLOR, 11) Baitimore and 5 South 


Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
B. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
New Orleans. 
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JOHN & Co., Washington City. 
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16 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


nitions of. war, and enclosed by thirteen stars, and surmounted 
with the American Eagle. Surrounding the whole is Laurel, 
bound with a Floral Wreath, and bearing the inscription, in crim- 
son fire, “1776.” A halo of brilliant jessamine fire radiated from 
the piece, and Courantines announced in different directions, 
yramidical arrangement whee! meson, blue, 

oad green rings, constantly changing form and color, and having 
an eccentric circle centre of horizontal and vertical wheels wi 
contra revolving discs and rays of Italian streamers. The finale 
was a grand National Tableaux. From the centre of an orna- 
mental and massive structure rose the Equestrian Statue of Wash- 
ington, whose name appeared on the entablature in front, en- 
wreathed with scrolls and laurel. The word “ Independence,” in 


FIREWORKS ON BOSTON COMMON, 

On this page we present some of the closing scenes of the grand 
firewoiks which took place on Boston Common on the evening of 
July Fourth. The whole pyrotechnical show was under the di- 
rection of, and was got up by Messrs. Sanderson and Lanergan of 
this city, at their Ema Laheostery, in East Cambridge. The 
artists who got it up are unrivalled in good taste and ability in 
this country. We give the grand finale and the three scenes num- 
bered in the bills Nos. 6,7 and 15. No. 6, the Crown, Coronet 
and Sceptre, Insignia and Regalia of Royalty and Despotism, was 
encircled by the Chain of Tyranny, and surmounted with the 
Arms of England, under which, in characters of fire, ap 
“1775” with a crash of maroon, th® structure fell to the ground 
i and in its place rose No. 7, the Cap of Liberty, grouped by mu- 


crimson fire, was enclosed by the Stars of the Union, guarded on 
each side by the Amcrican Eagle, resting upon ornamental col- 
umns. ~ Supported in the central base appeared the Escutcheon of 
Massachusetts, amidst a cluster of stars. From the centre ex- 
tended wings of trellis in silver lance, with crimson, green, yellow 
and purple revolving scrolls, supporting urns, bound with ama- 
ranths and laurel, denoting the Glory and Immortality of the 
“Father of his Country.” At the extremes arose immense fo- 
liated “ Colamns of July,” surmounted by the statues Liberty and 
Justice. Over the centre of the wings floated in triumph the 
American Flag—and at the base appeared in crimson fire the 
names of the principal Battles of the Revolution. The whole 
was arched and illuminated by flights of rockets, shells, mines 
and stars, forming a grand National “Tableaux de Feu.” 


DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS ON BOSTON COMMON, JULY 4, 1851. 


